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The secretary then reported the action 
of the Council on the proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution (see Council 
transactions.) 

The PRESIDENT: The Program com- 
mittee has assigned two hours for the 
Report of the Commitee on public docu- 
ments, and for the general discussion 
which so important a subject should call 
out. Mr E. H. Anderson, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, will now take the 
chair and this subject will at once be 
taken up. 

Mr Anderson thereupon took the chair, 
and Miss ADELAIDE R. HASSE of the 
New York public library presented the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

In making this year's report to you the 
Committee on Public documents has taken 
the liberty of deviating from the conven- 
tional nature of a report, in order, more 
particularly, to take advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded by your Program com- 
mittee. 

This opportunity of being recognized in 
general session is one now granted to the 
subject of public documents for the first 
time by the Association whose 31st an- 
niversary we are celebrating. It is gratify- 
ing to be able to announce to you that on 
this occasion the authorities having in 
charge the printing and the distribution of 
documents, viz. the Public Printer and the 
Superintendent of documents are with us, 
and will do us the honor to address us. 

While librarians are, of course, inter- 
ested in the way in which public docu- 
ments are printed, I do not think we would 
know enough about that to worry us, if 
the present system of distribution had not 
been devised. That system has had the 
effect of making the document collection an 
appreciable asset in 500 different libraries 
throughout the Union. Instead of being a 
convertible asset, it is in a great many 
cases, a white elephant. These two facts, 
viz. the indiscriminate distribution of a 
public grant and the failure of the grantee 



to convert the asset into a negotiable fac- 
tor, have brought about what may, with- 
out exaggeration, be termed the present 
crisis. 

The system of depository distribution 
of public documents is, considering the 
rapid advance in other branches of library 
economy an ancient one. It is seventeen 
years the senior of this Association, and is 
itself the outgrowth of a resolution passed 
as long ago as 1828. A resolution of that 
year provided for the distribution of cer- 
tain documents by the librarian of Con- 
gress. In 1844 a joint resolution was 
passed which transferred this duty to the 
Department of state, and in 1857 a resolu- 
tion transferred the distribution to the 
Secretary of the interior. Up to this time 
the distribution had been made by these 
officials without congressional designation. 
That is, they made the assignments as 
their several judgments dictated. In 1858 
a joint resolution provided that the Sec- 
retary of the interior should make the 
distribution upon designation to him by 
congressmen and delegates of the terri- 
tories, and, by the printing law of the fol- 
lowing year, viz. 1,859 senators were added 
to the designators. That law, the law of 
1859, remained in force until superseded 
by the law of 1895. 

A survey of the records has led to the 
assumption that the original motive of this 
depository distribution was an amiable 
desire legitimately to benefit struggling 
and worthy institutions. There was at 
the time of its inception no organized 
labor interest to cause an inflated demand 
for these books. It may even be doubted 
whether the perpetuity of the scheme en- 
tered into the consideration of the benevo- 
lent gentlemen who promoted it. Certain 
it is, that the project was not stamped 
with permanence until, by the resolutions 
of 1858 and 1859, it was based on con- 
gressional designation. So soon as this 
change took place the basis became one of 
population. 

Public documents are used almost 
solely by specialists in some one of the 
natural, technical or historical sciences. 
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Yet according to the basis referred to, it 
is the natural and artificial increment of 
the whole population which determines 
both the number and the location of de- 
positories. The natural increment is not 
sufficiently diverse in the several states to 
affect our particular case; that is, the 
birth-rate of the whole population is not 
sufficiently fluctuating to affect it. The 
artificial increment is due to the influx of 
foreigners. This influx proceeds along a 
direct route, namely through the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and In- 
diana to Illinois, where it disperses. Now 
as depository designation is determined 
by representation, and representation by 
density of population, it follows that the 
location as well as the number of deposi- 
tories is practically fixed by the intro- 
duced American. In Greater New York 
alone there are now 15 depositories. 

The change in the law which brought 
about this condition has had the effect of 
increasing the depositories from 12 in 1859 
to 500 in 1904. At the same time the 
number of volumes subject to depository 
distribution has increased from 105 vol- 
umes per Congress in 1859 to 341 volumes 
per Congress in 1904. That is, the housing 
burden on the individual depository is 
more than three times greater to-day than 
it was in 1859, and there are a trifle less 
than 500 depositories to bear this burden 
as against 12 in 1859. That this increase 
in supplying a commodity is out of all pro- 
portion to the demand for it, is shown by 
the huge accumulation of not-wanted docu- 
ments in Washington. 

The fault lies in simple economic mis- 
calculation. On the one hand we have a 
producer supplying a commodity on the 
basis of the growth of the whole popula- 
tion. On the other hand we have the con- 
sumer, in this case a specialized group, — ■ 
the American student body. This con- 
sumer is numerically far in the minority, 
the ratio being about 1 to 750. In trying 
to get away with the supply there has 
been incurred on his part what amounts, 
in many cases, to chronic document indi- 
gestion. 



The result of this oversupply is the 
astounding spectacle of a producer forced 
to provide storage for his own unsalable 
goods at the same time that he is hiring 
an army of 3,000, more or less, to turn 
out more of the same kind of goods. 
What adds to the astonishing feature, Is 
the fact that not private but public funds 
are being usurped. 

The incongruity of the whole thing has 
at last become apparent to the producer, 
as is shown by the attitude of the Print- 
ing investigation commission now sitting. 
This body has so far confined itself to 
strongly recommending retrenchment in 
the congressional quota, that is, in the 
number of documents allowed to each 
senator and member for his personal dis- 
tribution, as well as to legislation which 
affects the size and binding of individual 
documents. So far, I believe, nothing ef- 
fective has been accomplished in cutting 
down the congressional quota. In cutting 
down the size and binding of documents 
something has been done. But remedial 
legislation, unless it is very radical, which 
affects only the size and binding of in- 
dividual documents can hardly counteract 
the outside cost of an ever increasing 
mass. Remedial legislation such as this 
is not a fixed cut, for if the mass is in- 
creased, the cut simply becomes multi- 
plied. While the proportion of the ex- 
penditure for the particular item covered 
by this legislation may be decreased, the 
sum total will eventually remain the same. 
The items of increased cost for adminis- 
tration and transportation of this growing 
mass should not be overlooked in a con- 
sideration of this subject. The only ef- 
fective cut can be made in retrenchment 
in the congressional quota and in deposi- 
tory distribution. The former has already 
been suggested by the Printing commis- 
sion. The latter has not been broached 
by it. I do not think that the intention 
has been to overlook us, but I have a 
feeling that it has been because the pub- 
lic man is perhaps the keenest of all men 
to follow the maxim that it is well to let 
sleeping dogs lie. For until to-day, in all 
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the 50 years that the depository system 
has been in operation Government and the 
depositories have never taken a single 
step to bring about a mutual hearing. I 
think legislators have all along felt that 
it was expedient to let us alone, and that 
in some way, they perhaps didn't see ex- 
actly how, they were accomplishing a 
great public good in maintaining this de- 
pository system. We have allowed them 
to remain entirely in the dark as to our 
perplexities. As these have become mul- 
tiplied we have been inclined to take it 
out on the officials appointed to carry out 
the law. We have seemed not to realize 
that the more strenuously these officials 
carried out the law, the greater the dis- 
aster they were creating for us. For a 
more loosely drawn law than the printing 
law of 1895 is probably not written upon 
the statute books. The only solution 
which suggests itself at present is that of 
placing a file of government publications 
in carefully selected libraries, able to care 
for such a file and which represent various 
parts of the country, and after that the 
withdrawal of all other documents from 
free distribution and their sale at a mini- 
mum cost price. You may not all agree 
with this suggestion, and it is by no means 
put out as an ultimatum. But if a change 
is expedient, if it is hoped for, if it is to 
be worked for, some one had to make the 
opening move. 

In the beginning of this paper reference 
was made to the failure of the depositories 
to convert the documents into a negotiable 
asset. There is a good deal of cant and 
more or less enthusiasm about the great 
amount of valuable information locked 
away in these documents. How do we 
know it? Or is it guessing? If we know 
it, who has convinced us? Not a librarian. 
For in all the 50 years in which these 
books have been freely dispensed to 
librarians, not one has prepared a tool 
which would unlock this storehouse of in- 
formation. But for laymen it would be 
as much locked up to-day as it was 50 years 
ago. This fact is significant to me as 
showing the unpreparedness of the average 



library to make use of this asset, for it 
furnishes ample material for both useful 
reference work as well as for bibliograph- 
ical sky rocketing. There is another point 
in the failure of librarians to properly use 
the documents. You and I, librarians, be- 
long, economically speaking, to a non-pro- 
ducing element of the population. As a 
class we are curators, conservers employed 
to exhibit materials for the benefit of a 
certain group of the producing element. 
Now if ever a work required an exceptional, 
a matured, an experienced intellect it is 
that of adequately preparing the display of 
a library's resources, technically known as 
the card catalog, for the benefit of the 
producing element. By that, do not for 
one moment mistake me as referring to the 
preparation of the individual card. It is 
the building of these cards into a rational, 
intelligent, related whole that makes a 
catalog differ from a collection of cards. 
As an instance of how we have failed 
properly to use documents, the following 
will do. 

During the reconstruction period a bitter 
tariff war was being waged. Both pro- 
tectionists and free traders were ably repre- 
sented, and we have the Henry C. Careys 
and Horace Greeleys, etc. of the time in 
our catalogs among our tariff literature. 
Their names appear on the title pages of 
their books. The most able, clearly the 
most disinterested man among both pro- 
tectionists and free traders was the man 
whose voice was raised most uncompromis- 
ingly, most fearlessly, in favor of revision, 
the then special commissioner of revenue, 
David Wells. The reports of this man are 
as able literature as any we have upon the 
tariff and upon taxation, yet I am perfectly 
willing to stake all I ever hope to own, 
that while many libraries may be well rep- 
resented in their catalogs by the protection- 
ist and the free trade pamphleteers, there 
is not one which is represented by the re- 
ports of special commissioner Wells among 
its tariff literature. His name does not ap- 
pear on the title page of his reports. That 
is one instance of what is meant by brain 
going to the making of a catalog, and also 
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by the statement that libraries have failed 
properly to use documents. 

But what is perhaps the very gravest 
thing about the preponderance which mere 
bulk has given to federal documents, is the 
entire elimination thereby of interest in 
local documents. There are comparatively 
few of us who have even gone so far as to 
express a lack of knowledge of state and 
city documents. In the time to come these 
will be of the greatest service to the his- 
torian, using that word in its widest mean- 
ing. To-day is the time to collect them, for 
to-day the institutions which they represent 
are in a formative period. There are those 
who believe these documents to be worth- 
less. It is true that they are mostly made 
up of figures, and that they do not contain 
to the extent that some federal documents 
do, what the foreigner calls preserved hot 
air. On the other hand it is true that it is 
just these figures which give local docu- 
ments their value. We have recently had 
over here the distinguished French statis- 
tician and economist, M. D'Avenel. It is said 
that in his work on the ante-19th century 
Industrial conditions of France, this gen- 
tleman examined hundreds upon hundreds 
of family budgets. As has been said, we 
are curators, with a duty not only for 
to-day, but towards yesterday and to-mor- 
row. It is this duty which requires that 
those of us who are librarians of public 
libraries should collect the documents of 
the city, town or state which pays for our 
support, for the use of some future Ameri- 
can D'Avenel. 

Chairman ANDERSON: We are fortun- 
ate this morning to hear from a represen- 
tative of the United States government, a 
government that has no more accom- 
plished representative than the Superinten- 
dent of Documents. It gives me, therefore, 
very great pleasure to introduce the Super- 
intendent of documents, Mr William L. 
Post, who, I hope, will tell us of some of 
our shortcomings. 

ADDRESS OF MR POST 

Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
In the first place, I wish to express my 



thanks to our honored President, Mr An- 
drews, and to the Program committee, for 
permitting us this opportunity of meeting 
together on a subject which should inter- 
est all librarians. And let me say further 
that I am not going to deliver an address, 
although I have been kindly put down on 
the program for one. This is not the time 
nor place for the subject of public docu- 
ments to be presented in the form of an 
address. What is wanted is to bring to- 
gether the representatives of the Govern- 
ment and the libraries and find out what 
and how deep seated are our differences. 
From my experience with librarians, I am 
convinced that it is only a matter of mis- 
understanding and not one of great differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the output and 
distribution of Government publications. 

The Government expends over five mil- 
lion dollars every year for publishing, 
printing, and binding, alone, and perhaps 
three times as much in the compilation of 
the statistics and other matter which is in- 
cluded in these volumes. Of this five mil- 
lion dollar output, the libraries of the 
country receive their share. Perhaps you 
will say they receive more than their share. 

For 50 years under the generous patron- 
age of Congress the libraries of the 
country were made recipients of public 
documents. The books were printed and 
reprinted, distributed and redistributed, 
without any account being kept of where 
they went, or without any cataloging or 
indexing being done to provide tools for 
the use of the librarian. This sort of dis- 
tribution brought about a chaotic condition, 
which had to be taken note of by Congress 
eventually, and in order to provide a means 
for the better distribution of public docu- 
ments, and the preparing of catalogs and 
indexes for the use of the public and the 
libraries, an office was established in Wash- 
ington known as the Superintendent of 
documents office. The task imposed has 
not been an easy one. How far we have 
succeeded in remedying the difficulties, you 
all have evidence, and it is for the better 
solution of these questions that we come 
together to-day to talk over the matters of 
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distribution and cataloging of Government 
publications. 

Speaking of cataloging, perhaps you 
wonder why we do not comply with ths 
law in sending you the catalogs more 
promptly. It is only just to my able and 
tireless assistants to say that it is not 
their fault that the catalogs do not come 
out on time. The Superintendent of docu- 
ments office has been evolving for many 
years and this evolution has resulted in a 
state of affairs almost as chaotic and dif- 
ficult of solution as the documents problem 
itself. It became necessary to reorganize, 
and for this purpose the cataloging depart- 
ment, comprising as it did those who knew 
best about public documents, was taken 
from the work of cataloging to aid in more 
quickly bringing about this reorganization. 
Hence the delay in the catalogs, but as 
soon as possible they will be issued up to 
date. Right here let me call your attention 
to a great drawback in bringing out these 
catalogs, or in keeping up to date in the 
distribution of public documents. We can- 
not obtain help. The cataloging of public 
documents, as you may all know, is a very 
different matter from cataloging ordinary 
publications. It requires experience along 
a specified line. Should any of the mem- 
bers of the American Library Association 
who have no specialty, wish one, I suggest 
that they specialize along the lines of public 
document cataloging. Perhaps then, when 
we call upon the Civil service commission 
to supply the Superintendent's office with 
catalogers, we can make a better showing 
than we did at the last effort, when an ex- 
amination heralded from one coast to an- 
other brought forth thirty applicants, of 
whom ten passed, and we were then only 
able to get the services of eight of these 
people because we couldn't pay them 
enough to lure them from their other 
library positions. 

Regarding the distribution of public docu- 
ments, I would say that the provision in 
the law stating that we shall have a desig- 
nated depository in each congressional 
district, such depository to be named by the 
member of Congress representing that dis- 



trict, is to my sense the most absurd law 
that could possibly be conceived of. As 
an instance, I will quote one experience. A 
member of Congress from a Western dis- 
trict wrote to know if he was not entitled 
to name some library in his district to 
receive Government publications. In reply 
I informed him that he was allowed by law 
to designate one depository to receive a 
copy of each and every document printed 
by the United States government and 
"made for distribution," and that he was 
also empowered to name four libraries to 
receive the publications of the Geological 
survey. He designated a library and we 
wrote the librarian, stating that the only 
restriction which the law places is that 
the library shall have on its shelves at 
least one thousand books not Government 
publications. It has been the custom of 
the Superintendent of documents office 
merely to state this fact; but lately we have 
asked the librarian if he cared to receive 
the publications, for sometimes publica- 
tions have been returned with thanks. In 
this instance the librarian replied that they 
had one thousand books not Government 
publications, but they only had a very small 
room to devote to public documents. When 
I informed him that they would receive 
hundreds of volumes annually, he quickly 
declined. 

The member of Congress does not realize 
the magnitude of the distribution of Gov- 
ernment publications. Perhaps every one 
of you can hark back to the skeleton in 
your closet, your public document skeleton, 
and pray for the solution to this problem 
that confronts you. This distribution cf 
Government publications costs the Govern- 
ment of the United States on an average of 
$300,000 a year, and to say that this output 
is sent to the libraries gratis is the equiva- 
lent of saying that you might just as well 
take the books, in the majority of instan- 
ces, and pile them in the cellars, or mix 
them in the 4,000,000 accumulation which 
is stored in the office of the Superinten- 
dent of documents in Washington. They 
are not appreciated. Overworked libra- 
rians' assistants know public documents 
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only as a name, and consequently when a 
sack of documents is received, the books 
are put down upon the accession register, 
(as one librarian told me), as "Number 
so and so to Number so and so — Miscellan- 
eous government publications." It is quite 
absurd to allow the Government of the 
United States to be so generous when its 
generosity is imposing upon the libraries 
of the, country a commodity which they 
do not want, or use, and at an expenditure 
of over $800,000 a year for the manufacture 
of the books and maintenance of the Super- 
intendent of documents office in Washing- 
ton to handle and catalog them. I would 
like to say more about the distribution of 
documents, but as I said I was not going 
to make an address, I will not. 

Now, I want to speak about the returning 
of the documents, in which you are all 
interested, and in which I am interested. 
I said at a session of the Narragansett Pier 
conference that it was a mistake to think 
that it did not cost the Government to get 
these books back. I will repeat this. It is 
a mistake to say that the Government gets 
free transportation for its books. It pays 
Just the same as anybody else, and when a 
librarian writes us to send him all books 
published and then selects a few that have 
a pretty binding, or on subjects which he 
feels will be of interest to his patrons, and 
then says, "Please send me twenty sacks 
and labels for the return of the remainder," 
— why, my dear friends, you know 
there is a point where even the Govern- 
ment of the United States is going to turn. 
If you all had 4,000,000 books piled away 
to accumulate vermin and dust, and you 
had 2,400 librarians in the country ask- 
ing you to take back more, perhaps you 
could appreciate the position of the Super- 
intendent of documents office. But that 
wouldn't be so bad if it were not for the 
lack of interest that the librarians take in 
the returns. I must say right here, — as a 
member of the American Library Associa- 
tion and one who approves its methods, it 
can be said better than if I were an out- 
sider addressing you from the standpoint 
of the Government, — that I certainly want 



to feel that librarians are careful of books, 
no matter whether they are Government 
publications or not. Now, my friends, we 
receive sacks of books from you, — I don't 
say from you, but from libraries, — where 
they take them and put all the boards in 
the bottom and chuck books on them, and 
tie up the sacks, and send them to us; and 
when we receive them, they are a mass of 
paper and board; they have to go in the 
waste paper; they can't be redistributed. 
One of the largest libraries in the United - 
States returned us three sacks of books, 
and when they arrived they were in such 
condition that we had to consign them to 
waste paper. If the librarian is here, he 
will remember the incident. Now, we are 
endeavoring to establish a clearing house 
for Government publications, and in the 
near future we will circularize the libraries 
of the country, requesting them to inform 
us how many Government publications 
they have, how many they wish to keep, 
and how many they wish to send back, 
and then we will take these books from 
them, and we will have storage for them, 
and then we are going to send out lists of 
those books, and let you pick from the 
list such as you need to fill up sets. 

In return for all this, we are going to 
ask a favor. We are going to ask you to 
answer our questions. It should not be a 
very difficult matter to answer questions 
when they are printed on a sheet, and 
stated in good plain English. I want to 
give just one instance of a question that 
was answered, and see if you think it 
speaks well for the American Library 
Association or any member of it. In one 
of the circulars that I sent out some time 
ago, I made this inquiry: "Would you pre- 
fer to receive a simple priced list monthly 
(or monthly catalogue) and a comprehen- 
sive catalogue annually or biennially (docu- 
ment catalogue), or an extended monthly 
catalogue and no annual or biennial 
issue?" From a half dozen libraries in the 
country the answer came back, "Ices." 
Those are interesting statistics to compile. 

I want to call your attention to the able 
Report of your Documents committee. All 
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of you who are interested in public docu- 
ments and who want some information, 
will find it in that Report. Suggestions 
have been made there which you will find 
of value, and which I will say I believe in 
the future the American Library Associa- 
tion will be compelled to take up and act 
upon. 

You must remember that when we are 
distributing books for the United States 
Government, we are doing it under the 
process of law, — please don't blame the 
Superintendent of documents; we didn't 
make the law; we are only acting under it. 
The law as it exists to-day is as illogical 
as it could possibly be, but we can not 
change the law. We can get it changed 
if we can obtain the cooperation of the 
libraries of the country, I believe, but the 
point to find out is, "What do we want," 
and then go about getting it. That is it. 
Don't sit down and write letters. It is very 
disagreeable to have to answer about 
twenty-four hundred inquiries every other 
day regarding some point of law, and we 
never seem to make ourselves plain. 

One point that I am sure will be brought 
up to-day is the loan of the books outside 
the institution. One would suppose that 
a librarian would know that that meant to 
treat all public documents exactly as you 
would every other reference work. That 
is the point we are trying to make. Treat 
them just as you do every other reference 
work in your library. Don't circulate 
them. Perhaps some libraries do circu- 
late their reference books; if so, circulate 
your public documents. The reason for 
quoting the law in the circular and de- 
manding that you abide by it, was that we 
found the public documents were circu- 
lated, and in a majority of cases where I 
investigated, they were very glad if the 
people never did return them. Now, re- 
member that these books are the prop- 
erty of the United States government. 
You are only depositories. They are only 
placed in your care for the use of the 
public, and the words, "Property of the 
United States government" are now 
stamped on every publication sent out by 



the Superintendent of documents office. 
I would like to ask, if I may, how many 
representatives of designated depositories 
are present? — That is very gratifying, 
more gratifying than the answers we re- 
ceive to the questions. I hope you will 
excuse me if I seem to dwell upon that 
subject, but when you send out 50 ques- 
tions to the libraries of the country which 
are receiving the generous aid of Congress, 
just plain, simple questions, and not half 
of them reply, and you write and rewrite 
and they don't reply, then what are you 
going to do about it? It is a very dis- 
agreeable condition of affairs, because we 
want to compile statistics, we want to find 
out what you want, how you want them, 
and when you want them, and then we 
will do the best we can to supply you with 
what you want, when you want it, and 
how you want it. That is the best we 
can do. 

As to the new law, passed during the 
closing hours of the last session of Con- 
gress, I will say that it will do much for 
you as librarians. It removes from the 
sheep bound sets all the annual and serial 
publications, giving them to you in their 
first issues, and therefore you will not 
hereafter be forced to go through the 
sheep bound volumes to find them. As to 
the binding of the books in the future, I 
have nothing to say, because the matter 
is in the hands of the Joint Committee 
on printing, and it has not expressed 
its opinion as yet. But we want your 
own ideas. My idea would be voiced in the 
language of most librarians in this Associ- 
ation, that there could be nothing worse 
than sheep bindings, and if we can possi- 
bly change to a good class of cloth or 
buckram, we will be doing a good thing 
for the librarians, and will certainly be 
doing a good thing for Uncle Sam, be- 
cause we will be saving about $150,000 a 
year. 

Now, just a few more words, and then I 
will give way to discussion. As to the 
Superintendent of documents office, we are 
now engaged in compiling a check list of 
Government publications, which will cover 
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supposedly every publication issued by 
the United States government. That is 
only a supposition. We don't want to 
make any claims that we can't live up to. 
When you get these copies, if you are in- 
terested in Government publications, and 
if you find mistakes, which you will, or if 
you have additions, would it not be wise 
to cooperate with us in completing our 
check list and giving to the libraries a 
good manual of Government publications? 
Your corrections or suggestions are al- 
ways appreciated. 

We are now advertising Government 
publications in the newspapers, something 
that has never been done before. We 
have received from Congress an appropri- 
ation for this purpose, and I think you will 
find that these advertisements will do 
much toward popularizing Government 
publications and your calls for them will 
be increased. In order to keep pace with 
the progress being made by the Superin- 
tendent of documents office, you will have 
to have your books available, you can't 
keep them down in the cellar or up in the 
attics. I know that this condition exists 
in many places, because I have climbed 
up many dusty stairs and down many 
dingy cellars to look at the collections of 
Government publications. We are going 
to send you an attractive little poster, a 
very small thing, and ask you to put it up 
on your Bulletin Board. We are going to 
ask you in the future to interest the pub- 
lic in the fact that the Government litera- 
ture is available by the payment of the 
cost price from the office of the Superin- 
tendent of documents. We are going to 
ask you to segregate from the uninterest- 
ing material that which will be useful in 
your line and record it in your catalog 
for the use of your patrons. And further 
than that, we are going to ask you to 
answer a lot of questions in the very near 
future. Now, that means cooperation, and 
that is what we want. As I said before, 
we want to give you what you want, give 
it to you in the form in which you want 
it, if you will kindly let us know the par- 
ticulars. I hope that the discussion that 



follows will bring out facts as to what you 
want and how you want it, and I shall be 
glad, as the representative of the United 
States government, to answer the ques- 
tions as best I can. Please don't propound 
any questions of law. I am not a lawyer. 

Chairman ANDERSON: Mr Post's re- 
marks ought to prove provocative of use- 
ful discussion, and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Public documents has sug- 
gested that this address be followed by 
the discussion which is indicated at the 
bottom of the page of the program. I will 
therefore call upon Dr Steiner, of Balti- 
more. 

Dr STEINER: Mr Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen: This subject of public docu- 
ments is an extremely important one, and 
I am glad it has been brought so clearly 
before us. I represent a depository li- 
brary, the date of whose beginning is lost 
in the mists of antiquity, for it took the 
place of an old library which gave up its 
depository collections, and the exact date 
of the transfer has been lost. From the 
foundation of our library some 22 years 
ago, we have been a depository of public 
documents and have received thousands 
of volumes as such a depository. One of 
the important things, it seems to me, with 
reference to public documents is the pro- 
per distribution of the depositories, which 
have been established in a very hap- 
hazard fashion. Libraries have been 
named as depositories according to 
the wishes or caprices of members of 
Congress. I believe there have been a few 
instances where they have been changed 
according to the wishes or caprices of 
members of Congress. In some states, 
there are important libraries which can 
not become depositories because the 
places are filled, and there are small li- 
braries which are depositories and where 
no care is taken of the books. One of 
the most important steps that can be 
made will be to have the depositories ar- 
ranged in some rational fashion. 

I was very glad, indeed, to hear Mr 
Post say that there should be union be- 
tween the American Library Association 
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and the Documents office with reference 
to all these points. I believe that there 
should be a draft bill prepared which 
should be the basis of a bill to be intro- 
duced into Congress, that we ought to do 
a little political agitation in this matter, 
that we ought to come in contact with the 
-Documents office, in cooperation with it 
and to achieve a good many changes 
which should be made. After our library 
came into existence and was opened in 
1886, we found that there were four de- 
pository libraries in Baltimore, the Mary- 
land historical society which had an old 
and very valuable set, as it had succeeded 
the Baltimore library company which was 
founded in 1796; the Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity and the Peabody institute library. 
It seemed, therefore, that one of the great- 
est services we could render the public is 
to make our public documents circulated 
■as far as was needed to aid those who 
wish to take them from the library. We 
therefore classified those that were to be 
taken out in the ordinary classes of books 
leaving in the document class proper only 
-such as were absolutely books of refer- 
ence and couldn't be used by anybody out 
of the library. This is rational, for why, 
for example, should the reports of the 
American historical association be consid- 
ered as reference books and not rather as 
monographs on historical subjects? They 
were cataloged, their titles were printed 
in our book list, they were used by the 
public and some of them considerably 
used, in the same way as any other books 
In the library's possession. We were 
legally wrong in doing this, but did so 
from the opening of our library. We 
should have abided by the law, but did 
not know this was the law. A year ago 
Mr Post commenced sending out the books 
In bags, and he called my attention to the 
fact by his circular that according to his 
interpretation of the law we had no right 
to circulate them. I looked up the statute, 
and think Mr Post is right. I haven't a 
word of complaint against Mr Post, but I 
have a very serious criticism upon the 
condition of things which is produced by 



the law, especially upon libraries in places 
where there are accessible to the people 
more than one depository. It may be wise 
to arrange so that books put in certain 
depository libraries be kept there, for 
reference so you will be sure if you go to 
that library to find the books, — and that 
other libraries may be allowed to have the 
documents for circulation; in other words, 
that it may be desirable to have different 
rules for different depositories. 

We all desire books bound in something 
better than sheep binding, and we wish 
smaller volumes, each containing fewer 
documents. A volume of 3,000 or 4,000 
pages is too unwieldy to handle. If the 
same material were issued by the Govern- 
ment in more handy form, it would be 
more accessible to the people. I am also 
glad to hear that the Documents office is 
trying to do something to call the atten- 
tion of the people to the contents of pub- 
lic documents. I believe that we are ren- 
dering much less service to our patrons 
than we would render if we were able to 
call the people's attention more to what 
is in the public documents, but we must 
not forget a very serious question which 
is apt to be overlooked by the office, and 
that is, in all libraries especially those 
libraries with a small appropriation for 
cataloging and with a small shelving capa- 
city, the addition of several hundred vol- 
umes every year is a very serious problem 
Where shall we put those volumes which 
are supplied and how prepare them for 
use by the public? How shall we render 
them useful to the public when cataloged? 
That is something upon which much light 
is yet needed. There are many libraries, 
which will not be able to keep all the pub- 
lic documents in the coming years with 
the increased output of the Government 
printing office, and there will have to be 
more selection of documents, more partial 
depositories than there have been in the 
past. Some arrangement ought to be 
made whereby it shall be possible, that a 
library can select before the books are 
sent it the volumes which it wishes. I do 
not see why a law should not be enacted 
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that an advance list of documents shortly 
to be published be sent to the smaller li- 
braries, from which they may make selec- 
tion and avoid receiving documents they 
do not want, which they have neither 
place to keep, not force to catalog prop- 
erly, or, on the other hand, return them to 
Mr Post at the expense of the Government. 

Mr WADLIN: May I ask Mr Post a 
question? Did I understand him to say 
that if a library circulates its reference 
books, it may also treat its public docu- 
ments in the same way? 

Mr POST: Yes, sir, I said treat your 
public documents as you treat your refer- 
ence books. I think we can interpret the 
law as liberally as that. It says the books 
must be kept there. It says you must not 
loan your books, because we want them 
treated as you treat your reference books. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: Is that defined by 
law? I can't see how you put that inter- 
pretation upon it. I am willing to take 
your statement and propose to act accord- 
ingly, because we circulate all our refer- 
ence books, — a large number of them, at 
least, — and I should certainly wish to cir- 
culate the Government documents. We 
would have comparatively little use for 
them otherwise. 

Mr POST: What other interpretation 
can you possibly put upon the words, "and 
must not be removed?" You would be re- 
moving the public documents did you cir- 
culate them. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: You say if refer- 
ence books are sent out, these can be sent 
out. 

Mr POST: I am giving a liberal inter- 
pretation. I wouldn't circulate my refer- 
ence books, were I a librarian, but I would 
not drop a library from the list if its prac- 
tice was to circulate its reference books 
and it circulated its public documents also. 

Mr WADLIN: Another question. How 
is it your department can not send to its 
depositories reports as soon as they can 
be obtained from the departments? Why 
can't some arrangement be provided so you 
can do as rapid work as the Department 
can? 



Mr POST: Unfortunately, we are a 
branch of the Government printing office. 
The distributer and the producer should 
not be in the same office. The Departments 
receive their books first as a matter of 
courtesy, and the Superintendent of docu- 
ments always receives his last because he 
is a branch of the Government printing 
office. I will say further that if there is 
any shortage, he is the one who suffers. 
These reports have been sent to you bound 
in sheep and they were not bound until the 
other bindings were finished. We do not 
duplicate in the sending of books. If the 
books are to be sent to you in the Con- 
gressional set we do not send them in cloth 
also. Consequently, you can write to the 
Department and get a cloth bound copy 
quicker than you can get a sheep bound 
copy from us. But this new law does away 
with this delay. It says that the library 
edition shall be bound at the same time 
that the Department edition is bound. You 
will hereafter get your books in the future 
at just the same time that the Depart- 
ments get theirs. 

Mr WADLIN: That brings out another 
point, your binding your documents in dif- 
ferent forms, the Departments' in cloth, 
your binding in sheep. Now, we have long 
since been getting our books in black cloth 
and we want to keep that up. We can't 
get it through you. We write to the De- 
partment for a copy and ask them to give 
it to us in black cloth, as we are continuing 
that binding. They tell us to ask you, that 
as Government depositories we receive your 
copies, etc. There is only one way left, 
and that is to write our Senator, and ask 
him to put us on the list, and then we get 
it from the office at once and in the same 
form. 

Mr POST: Some librarian told me while 
here that arguing from the stamp, "Prop- 
erty of the United States government," 
which most of you don't like, he would 
write back and say, "The copy here be- 
longs to the United States government; I 
want a copy for the library." But now un- 
der the new law you will get the depart- 
ment edition, bound as the Joint committee 
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on printing shall direct. This committee 
is most interested in the libraries of the 
country. It is now operating as a Printing 
investigation commission, and, as such has 
obtained much remedial legislation. It 
stands ready to aid us in any way possible. 
No Congressional investigation commission 
on the subject of public printing has ever 
done one tenth the good which this Com- 
mission has accomplished, because in the 
first place its members are interested in 
the subject, and also because they enjoy 
the confidence of all their associates. You 
will hear more from this Commission in 
the future, as it is still at work. 

Mr BOSTWICK: Does the law say they 
shall not be removed from the library, or 
shall not be removed from the building? 

Mr POST: Where received, they shall 
not be removed from that place. 

Mr BOSTWICK: I should interpret that 
to mean, "from the library." When a book 
is circulated it is not removed from 
the library but removed from the 
building. 

Mr POST: I am afraid I should have to 
interpret it to mean that it shall not be 
removed from the building. 

Mr BOWKER: So long ago as the San 
Francisco conference, in 1891, this Associa- 
tion received and unanimously approved 
the report of the Government documents 
committee, of which I then happened to be 
Chairman, which outlined a better system 
of Government publications. It emphasized 
particularly the undesirability of the delay 
involved in the sheep series, and it is a 
matter of congratulation that the new law 
at last obviates that old difficulty, and ob- 
viates one of the difficulties of delay re- 
ferred to by Mr Wadlin. But I take the 
liberty of rising at this stage of the dis- 
cussion for a moment to emphasize ons 
thought brought out in that early report, 
the desirability of a graded system of de- 
positories. That of course involves a com- 
plete change in the present law, and a 
change in the method of designation by 
senators and representatives. The thought 
then was that there should be in each 
great section of the country one great 



library taking everything; that it ought 
to be possible then to have a selected list 
of documents which would be sent to other 
depositories, but that it ought also to be 
possible for each smaller depository to 
make its own individual selection of other 
documents. Of late years several of the 
Departments, or Bureaus, particularly the 
Forestry division and Census bureau, have 
adopted the system of a return post card, 
on which you are asked to say what par- 
ticular line of publications you desire, — I 
speak not of libraries but of individuals— 
or what specific volumes you wish, which 
saves the Government a great deal of 
money, and would save librarians a good 
deal of time, a system which I am quite 
sure under Mr Post's management the 
Superintendent of documents office will 
adopt as soon as the law authorizes it. 
What we have to do more and more in the 
years to come is to seek to cooperate with 
the Documents office, and bring Congress 
to a revision of the law which will at least 
make possible these improvements. I think 
perhaps there may be a misapprehension 
of something Miss Hasse said, for it should 
be remembered that ever since the creation 
of the office of Superintendent of docu- 
ments, first Mr Crandall and then Mr Fer- 
rell has met with us, and there has been a 
very hearty desire on both sides to co- 
operate. The whole difficulty has been not 
with the executive but with Congress. The 
executive officer is tied by the law, he 
can't do anything outside the law, no mat- 
ter how absurd the law, and what we have 
to work for now through our Committee on 
Public documents is a revision of the law 
itself. We want two things. We want a 
flexibility in the matter of depositories, so 
there will be depositories of several classes. 
We want also a flexibility in the handling 
of the documents themselves, which I am 
glad to say is largely made possible under 
the new law. When we get these two 
things we shall have a Government docu- 
ment system which will be most econom- 
ical from the point of view of the producer, 
and most useful from the point of view of 
the distributer. I will not re-emphasize 
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the great value of the material locked up 
in Government and State and local docu- 
ments. They will become more and more 
valuable as the years go by. But a great 
burden is imposed both in the storing and 
the cataloging of public documents. I wish 
to add one more suggestion, that sooner 
or later there should be brought about a 
closer correlation between the card system 
of the Library of Congress and the office 
of the Superintendent of documents, so that 
simultaneously with the volume, and per- 
haps in the volume itself there may be sent 
to the libraries the proper analytic cards 
for the volume. I don't think there could 
be a greater saving to the libraries than a 
system of that sort. 

Mr S. S. GREEN: I am very much in- 
terested in the last suggestion of Mr Bow- 
ker. Although libraries which, like my 
own, make a large use of public documents, 
spend much time in cataloging them, this 
work would be better done and would 
serve for all libraries, if it is practicable 
for the Library of Congress to take hold 
of the matter, and send to libraries cards 
which are suitable for cataloging the dif- 
ferent issues of the Government. But there 
is one other thing which it seems to me 
would be of greater advantage, if it is prac- 
ticable, namely, that the Government should 
print a subject index of public docu- 
ments which have been Issued already 
and keep it up to date. In a library 
where there is a large reference section, it 
is only by long hunts that material can be 
unearthed which students desire; it would 
add immensely to ease in consulting docu- 
ments, and lead I believe to a very large 
popular use of documents as well as 
add greatly to the power of using them 
for purpose of reference, if a subject 
index of the kind spoken of were printed, 
not only for documents as issued, which 
would be partially provided for by the 
adoption of the suggestion of Mr Bowker, 
but especially for the great mass of 
volumes which have already been issued. 
I want to ask Mr Post whether it would be 
practicable to do this work. He says there 
is soon to be issued a list of all documents 



that ever have been printed. We have 
had lists which proposed to do something 
very similar to that, before, in two cases, 
at least. Now, this large expenditure is 
to be made for another list of documents. 
1 should be very glad to have that list if 
thoroughly made and to have it perfected 
by the efforts of librarians, but I can not 
help thinking that the one pressing need is 
to open the contents of the documents that 
have been issued by a carefully prepared 
subject index, to be made not by some- 
body who wishes a job but by persons 
selected with especial regard to their com- 
petency to do good indexing. 

Mr POST: Let me say that the matter 
of completely cataloging United States Gov- 
ernment publications has many times been 
gone over. We have taken it under con- 
sideration, and made up statistics regard- 
ing it. and have come to the conclusion 
that the expenditure would be so enormous 
that we have not yet educated Congress to 
the point where they would make the ap- 
propriation. It would take probably ten 
competent catalogers ten years to make a 
catalog of the Government publications 
already printed. As far as a subject index 
is concerned, you will get that in. the De- 
partmental lists, such as the Agricultural 
list which was issued some time ago; each 
Department being a book by itself and all 
the publications listed in the order In which 
they are classified in our library and in- 
dexed analytically. The books are all gone 
through. If you are familiar with the 
Agricultural list you know how thoroughly 
the work will be done, but that work will 
not be taken up until we have finished the 
simple check list of all the Government 
publications. This list will contain an in- 
dex to the titles of early Congressional 
papers as well as references to each of the 
series contained in the main part of the 
volumes, but the series themselves if num- 
bered will be listed only by number; if 
dated, by dates; a simple check list of Gov- 
ernment publications, and it will be a large 
volume. We have been, I should think, 
nearly three years working upon it, and 
Miss Hartwell, who has the work in charge, 
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thinks she will be three years more before 
she gets through with it. 

Mr GREEN: Do you mean that the 
system which is adopted in the Agricultural 
department in regard to subject indexes 
will be adopted in all departments? 

Mr POST: The same thing in every de- 
partment as in the Agricultural. 

Mr GREEN: I understand that this work 
is to be done for documents to be issued. 
But is it not worth while, although it would 
take ten years and a large number of in- 
dexers, and cannot we bring pressure 
enough to bear on Congress (we will all 
help you) to have the thing done? Cer- 
tainly the work is worth doing. Consider 
the immense number of libraries through- 
out the country. Could the public docu- 
ments be made useful to the whole people 
through disclosing their treasures by means 
of a fine subject index, would not the 
benefits which would result be worth every- 
thing it will cost to make the subject 
index? 

Mr POST: They would, indeed, and the 
cooperation is just what we need. If you 
can interest your own representative in the 
fact that a general index or catalog to the 
United States government publications is 
what is desired, we can supply the expert 
assistance in time to do the work, and it 
would be certainly worth while. It would 
save its cost over and over again to the 
libraries of the country. 

Mr GREEN: How much appropriation a 
year do you want for ten years? 

Mr POST: I couldn't answer that off- 
hand. 

Mr BOWKER: Will Mr Post tell us as 
to this new check list, whether it will be 
chronological or numerical? 

Mr POST: It will be arranged accord- 
ing to departments first, and then accord- 
ing to the bureaus and series in the same 
order in which our books are classified. 
It will be arranged by this classification, 
and will give you for the first time the 
complete classification of Government pub- 
lications as worked out some years ago 
and applied to our library, which you all 
know is the largest collection of United 



States government publications in the 
world. As worked there it has been very 
satisfactory, and when we send out the 
check list containing the complete classifi- 
cation we shall recommend it to your use, 
so that in the future when the catalog of 
which Mr Bowker spoke is finally brought 
out, which it will be some day under the 
supervision of a central office; or when 
you get catalog cards for all Government 
publications instead of a selected few, 
then it will be possible to put the classi- 
fication numbers on the cards, and in that 
way aid greatly in the use of the catalog 
cards. This check list will be extended 
and reissued, for this is only to be a 
tentative affair, of which we invite your 
criticism. 

Chairman ANDERSON: I am afraid we 
shall have to postpone some of this dis- 
cussion. There are three or four impor- 
tant papers to come. Mr W. C. Lane, of 
Harvard university, will now speak to us. 

Mr LANE: I should like to emphasize 
one point, made by Mr Post, — the relief 
it will be to have the annual reports 
withdrawn from the numbered series of 
Congressional documents. I suppose that 
the librarians of most large libraries have 
found it necessary to duplicate many of 
these annual reports for two reasons: (1) 
because the copies in the Congressional set 
are not received until long after publica- 
tion; (2) because they are scattered up and 
down through a chronological series of 
documents and so are not readily found. 
We get a second set in some other way, and 
we keep that set together and shelved ac- 
cording to its subject. If the numbered 
series includes these annual reports from 
year to year, we feel that we must keep our 
series complete. But if the series is to be 
broken up in this respect, we can select the 
sets that we want to keep up and disregard 
the others. Just so far as the Superin- 
tendent of documents can make it easy 
for libraries to do this, just so far he will 
be helping us out. 

Something has been said in regard to a 
provision of the new law that the smaller 
publications are to be distributed to libra- 
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ries unbound. It seems to me that this is a 
dangerous provision. If pamphlets come to 
us marked as the property of the United 
States Government, and if we are expected 
to exercise the same religious care toward 
them that is required of us in the case of 
volumes, we shall find it difficult to live 
up to the requirement. Yet if they come to 
us without that stamp, they are likely to 
he scattered, and not to be made easily ac- 
cessible. Certainly if they are to be cata- 
loged in the annual lists and indexed with 
the department publications, they ought to 
be bound up in volumes in such a way 
that they can be found when desired. 

I should like to bear witness to the truth 
of what Dr Steiner says in regard to cir- 
culation. Let us all try to get the text of 
the law changed in this respect. It is 
absurd to insist that libraries shall use 
only as reference books, books which are 
not reference books. Some of the govern- 
ment documents are properly reference 
books, — and by reference books I suppose 
most of us mean books of the dictionary 
type which are subject to such constant 
call for immediate use that we keep them 
always at hand in the library. But the 
greater part of government documents are 
like other books, and ought to be lent just 
as freely as other books are lent. We 
shall value them more if they can he lent. 
If there is any one reason that diminishes 
their value in the eyes of the librarian, it is 
that they cannot be freely used. Perhaps 
the law should demand that, if they are 
lost or worn out, they shall be replaced at 
the expense of the library, but let us insist 
upon the point that we must be permitted 
to use them as freely and as effectually as 
any other books in our libraries. 

Mr POST: Documents "not of general 
public character" are not to be bound and 
sent to librai'ies. Libraries won't be ex- 
pected to keep them, — that is, if they don't 
want to. 

Mr GREEN: What shall we do with 
them, — return them, or what? 

Mr POST: We have tried to get out of 
the bound edition, things of local interest, 
like reports on the condemnation of can- 



non, which most libraries don't care for; 
we have taken them out of the binding so 
you can do what you please with them, and 
not lumber your shelves. We don't want 
unbound things like that back. 

Mr LANE: They are included in your 
annual index, of course? 

Mr POST: Yes, and most libraries want 
to keep them, but we won't hold you re- 
sponsible for them. 

Mr BOWKER: Are you obliged to send 
all of them to every library? 

Mr POST: Yes, at present. Some day I 
hope we can have a graduated distribution; 
but at present we do not allow librarians 
to discriminate. 

Dr STEINER: May I ask Mr Post why 
It is necessary to place the stamp "Prop- 
erty of the United States government" on 
things which we are allowed to throw 
away? It seems to me this gives a danger- 
ous discretion to the librarians. We re- 
ceive circulars from the Department of 
agriculture, for instance, with reference to 
the prevalence of Texas fever, one sheet 
stamped on one side "Property of the 
United States government." As long as 
that is so stamped, we have only a legal 
right to keep it or return it to Mr Post, 
and if you will omit the stamp on such 
things as you do not wish to be either re- 
turned or kept, it will relieve us from the 
exercise of a discretion which is dangerous 
and which I for one do not wish to be 
lodged in my hands. 

Mr POST: Dr Steiner is speaking of 
another class of literature. We expect the 
librarians to keep those you mention, not 
throw them away. We don't want him to 
return them. 

Being naturally of a retiring disposition 
myself, I don't like to go up to a librarian 
and suggest the subject of public docu- 
ments; but as I am here as the represen- 
tative of the Government, and the Docu- 
ments office, I shall be glad to see and talk 
with any librarian who wishes further 
light on the subject. 

There was next presented and read by 
title a paper by Mr W. R. RE5INICK on 
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THE USE OF DOCUMENTS IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The work of some of the larger libraries 
has shown what can be done in this 
branch of library work, and there is no 
reason why any library should not collect 
what would be useful to their patrons. I 
know that if it is once started, the amount 
of work done will increase as they find 
the gold that is embedded beneath the 
dusty covers of documents. 

Now when the librarian has made up his 
mind to collect documents, the first thing 
is to consider how much space he can 
afford to allow. The weight is also a seri- 
ous question. Documents are generally 
printed on a heavy paper, and I think one 
shelf of documents would weigh two or 
three times as much as the books ordi- 
narily found in a library. 

Classes of documents to collect. The 
large library which does a large amount 
of reference work should collect all docu- 
ments, while in the case of the small li- 
brary, the librarian would have to use his 
judgment in selecting. Consideration 
should be given to the location of the li- 
brary and in what subjects the patrons of 
the library would be interested. Every 
library should collect the publications of 
the state and city in which it is located, 
especially those documents relating to the 
political history. 

It is the general opinion that a large 
edition of a document is always printed, 
and that at any time you want one, you 
can simply write for it. But when you 
write you generally find that you can only 
get reports for two or three years back, 
the rest having been disposed of. The 
reports of some of the geological surveys 
are sold at very high prices. Of course, 
the library will receive gifts of documents 
from time to time which will help to com- 
plete sets. In collecting United States 
government documents the librarian has 
the library designated as a depository, and 
by doing this believes that the library will 
receive all the publications of the govern- 
ment. But what a depository library re- 



ceives is only a part of the reports pub- 
lished, and he will only receive the pub- 
lications from the date that the library 
was so designated. The "Check-list" of 
public documents published in 1895 by the 
Superintendent of documents will give a 
useful list of publications issued before 
1895. Appendix 2 of this list gives a num- 
ber of catalogs of the different depart- 
ments and divisions of the government. 
After that date the "Catalogue of United 
States public documents", published 
monthly by the Superintendent of docu- 
ments, should be used, and until 1906 this 
list contained a cumulative index, after 
which date it was omitted. The only 
value of the "Monthly catalogue" to-day 
is to check up the publications which the 
library needs. The notes are very brief, 
and often when we write for a report we 
are asked to give more information. The 
catalog of the British Museum library 
gives about the best list of foreign publi- 
cations that I can think of. "State publi- 
cations", compiled by Mr R. R. Bowker, 
gives the most complete list of state docu- 
ments at present. I know of no publica- 
tion that would help with the publications 
of cities, except the catalog of the British 
Museum library. 

The foregoing will show how difficult It 
is for the librarian to know what docu- 
ments are being published. Now if we 
could only prevail upon the Library of 
Congress to publish a weekly or monthly 
bulletin of the publications of govern- 
ments, states and cities which they re- 
ceive, it would enable the librarian to 
know what has been published, and he 
could send for such publications as he 
thinks would suit the demands of his li- 
brary. This bulletin should also contain 
a list of papers contained in these reports, 
because the librarian would often pass by 
a report, which from its title did not seem 
to be of use to his library, but were the 
list of papers in each report given, he 
would often find a valuable addition to 
his library. I suggest that the Library of 
Congress take this up because I believe 
they receive documents from a larger 
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number of places than any other library, 
and In that way the list would be more 
complete. 

Classification. After the librarian has 
got a number of documents the question 
of classifying is brought up, and he con- 
siders whether he should keep them to- 
gether or scatter them among the differ- 
ent classes into which his library is di- 
vided. When the Free library of Philadel- 
phia first started to collect documents 
they were scattered according to the 
Dewey classification, but it was not long 
before this was found inconvenient, and 
they were then collected in the Public 
documents department. By this arrange- 
ment the student or assistant did not have 
to go to two or three floors for the publica- 
tions that were wanted. A system of 
classification was then invented by which 
the publications were divided into States, 
Cities and National governments. In the 
case of the United States, on account of 
the larger number of publications, the 
names of the departments were used in- 
stead. By this simple arrangement the 
publications of each division are kept by 
themselves. 

Cataloging. In making use of docu- 
ments most libraries, instead of catalog- 
ing the reports, are apt to depend upon 
the numerous catalogs which are pub- 
lished by the different divisions of the 
governments. These, when published, are 
generally a number of years behind. Some 
have no indexes and in others the refer- 
ences are incorrect. I have found that 
very few persons will take the trouble to 
go through these lists, and if they do they 
are generally unable to understand the dif- 
ferent systems, and are also disappointed 
by the fact that the references that they 
do find are not up to date. After a few 
experiences of this kind they have no 
further use for documents. In the Free 
library of Philadelphia all the reports and 
important papers contained in them are 
cataloged under author, subject and also 
title when it seems necessary. If the li- 
brary has only a limited amount of money 
to spend upon the cataloging of docu- 



ments, I think that the labor could best be 
spent upon the "Subject catalog", as from 
personal experiences I find that the ma- 
jority of people ask for reports upon a 
specific subject. I also believe that it is 
a mistake in cataloging to write the en- 
tire title on a card; as for instance: — 
"Message from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a report ac- 
cording to a Resolution of Congress, 
passed June 13, 1876, from the Secretary 
of the Treasury upon the frauds of the 
Alaska custom house". There are hun- 
dreds of reports upon the customs service 
of the United States, and a person would 
spend an hour looking over these cards 
for the particular report which he wanted, 
whereas if the card read "Alaska custom 
house frauds, June 13, 1876" he could 
have it in a few minutes. If he has to 
make use of the title in a report he will 
always look up the document. The pri- 
mary use of the catalog is for the public, 
and I think that the placing of such long 
titles as most documents have, tends to 
confuse rather than assist the public. 

We have never been ambitious enough 
to catalog the papers contained in the 
"Congressional globe" and "Congressional 
record". Hardly a day passes, without 
somebody trying to use them, but after 
one look at the number of indexes which 
they bave to go through, they generally 
give it up. There are some valuable 
papers contained in these series, and they 
could be made of use if the Superinten- 
dent of documents or the Library of Con- 
gress would undertake to make an index 
for them. 

In making serial cards we tried to place 
the cards in the catalog and mark upon 
them the numbers received, but as we 
were receiving thousands of publications 
every month, it was found impossible to 
keep up with this work satisfactorily, and 
instead of that we placed a card for each 
serial in the catalog with the following 
upon it — 



"A list of Annual reports of the United 
States Treasury department contained in 
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the Free library may be referred to in the 
Public documents department." 

As this refers to our check-list which is 
always kept up to date the person would 
be able to find out the latest reports con- 
tained in the library in a few minutes. 
This check-list is also used to keep track 
of the dates when publications are re- 
ceived, and enables us to write for reports 
whenever we think they are due. The 
librarian must not think for a minute, that 
when he makes a request for his library 
to be placed upon the mailing list, that that 
is all there is to do. He will be surprised 
to see how soon the publications are not 
being received. Mailing lists are constantly 
being destroyed and revised. 

In cataloging we make two sets of cards, 
one being placed in the Main Library and 
the other in the Public documents depart- 
ment. 

Whenever the person has found out 
where the documents department is, he will 
always go there for documents. As the 
titles of Divisions and Boards are con- 
stantly changing, I think the most sensible 
way of making cards is as follows: Annual 
report of the Fish commissioners of Maine, 
1870-1875, and when there is a change of 
title made, mark on the same card "Con- 
tinued as the Annual report of the Fish 
commission," and so on with a cross refer- 
ence from these changes to the first title. 

Use. No reference work worth speaking 
of can be done without referring to docu- 
ments. Every compiler of an encyclopedia, 
year book, editor of a newspaper, etc. has 
to depend upon these reports as authority 
for the statement which they make. The 
manufacturer has to depend upon these re- 
ports for his prices, new discoveries, in- 
ventions, and in finding a market for his 
goods. Governments and states are con- 
stantly making investigations on numerous 
subjects, the cost of which would prohibit 
most people undertaking. The results of 
these investigations are then published in 
different reports, and the library that keeps 
its document collection up to date, is able 
to give the public more recent data than 
the reference book, as very often the refer- 



ence book has hardly been published before 
there are later government reports made 
upon subjects contained in it. All the 
cataloging of the documents in the Free 
library is done by assistants in the de- 
partment in which the documents are kept. 
Besides cataloging, these assistants also 
do the reference work. I think that this 
combination of cataloging and reference 
work, gives the assistants a better knowl- 
edge of the documents in the library, and 
causes them to become of more value to the 
public. 

Irregularities. The following are some 
of the snags that the librarian strikes in 
collecting documents. 

A good many of the reports are con- 
stantly changing in size, one number 
being an octavo and the next a quarto and 
probably the next an oblong octavo, etc. 
This causes confusion in placing the books 
upon the shelves, as most libraries have 
their quartos separated from the octavo 
size. 

The manner of publishing revised bulle- 
tins is also troublesome. It is generally 
given the same number as the original 
edition and marked revised, as in the case 
of the Farmer's bulletins of the United 
States Department of agriculture. The 
library that has bound up the first fifty 
numbers will soon commence to receive re- 
visions and will have to go to the expense 
of having the volume of bulletins rebound. 
There is no reason why these bulletins 
should not be numbered continuously, and 
simply state on them that it is a revision 
of a preceding bulletin number 43. 

The binding on the documents when re- 
ceived is another trouble. They are gener- 
ally bound in such a poor manner that they 
fall apart in a very short time, and in the 
case of the sheep leather which is used in 
a large number of documents, they soon 
rot. The lettering is bad or the title on the 
outside is different from that on the title 
page, especially when it relates to dates. 
The average collection of documents, un- 
less taken care of, will soon have a very 
bad appearance. The general appearance 
of most document collections have doubt- 
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less influenced other libraries from starting 
a collection. 

I have tried to do away with some of 
these troubles by putting all paper-bound 
reports in a cheap pamphlet box. The 
title is then typewritten for these boxes, 
pasted upon them and shellacked. A title 
is also made for the books when they have 
no title on the back, or if the title is in- 
correct or indistinct. By taking the extra 
time necessary in shellacking, the collection 
is given a neater appearance, and since we 
started to shellac a number of years ago, 
there has been no occasion to replace any 
of these labels on account of their being 
Boiled. 

Newspapers frequently publish extracts, 
stating that some department of the gov- 
ernment has just issued a report on a 
subject. Perhaps the same day a person 
comes in and wants to see this report. 
When you tell him that it is not in the col- 
lection, he naturally thinks that the work 
of the department is very badly managed. 
We then write to the department for the 
report, and most likely receive a polite let- 
ter stating that as we are a depository 
library it cannot give us a separate 
copy of this report, but that we shall 
receive it in due course of time from the 
Superintendent of documents, and the date 
of receiving this from the Superintendent 
of documents will be some months after 
the report was first published. There cer- 
tainly should be some manner of arrang- 
ing the distribution of documents, by 
which the library that is working in this 
line could receive the documents as soon 
as they are published. 

In conclusion I would state that the pub- 
lic would soon become interested in docu- 
ments if the librarian would do a little 
missionary work. Most libraries have a 
special place where all the latest additions 
to the library are placed. He could include 
with these, such documents as the Annual 
report of the Smithsonian institution, De- 
partment of commerce and labor, Depart- 
ment of agriculture, etc. By referring to 
documents whenever possible for refer- 
ence, the public would soon notice the im- 



portance of these publications in reference 
work and commence to use them. 

In the Free library of Philadelphia be- 
fore my cataloging work was done, about 
two or three persons a day asked to look 
at documents, but since the documents 
have been arranged and cataloged in a 
systematic manner, the number of persons 
using the department averages from 500 to 
900 a month, notwithstanding the fact that 
the department is in an inconvenient place 
and is not open in the evening. Besides 
this we are constantly receiving letters re- 
questing references. 

Chairman ANDERSON: We will next 
have the paper of Mr HENRY M. GILL of 
the New Orleans public library on 

OBSTACLES TO A PROPER USE OF 

DOCUMENTS BY DEPOSITORY 

LIBRARIES 

When Miss Hasse invited me to prepare 
this paper, she requested that I should to 
some extent show how the southern libra- 
ries had endeavored to solve the difficult 
document problem. I wrote to about 50 
libraries in the South, and received re- 
plies from every state. I was very much 
pleased to learn the faithfulness with 
which these libraries have endeavored to 
fulfill their trusts as depositories. The 
difficulties are, of course, not peculiar to 
any particular section of the country, but 
are more or less intensified according to 
the wealth or restricted financial condition 
of a community. 

Government documents present nearly 
all of the difficulties that other books do, 
and, in addition, many others that are 
characteristically their own. The first 
difficulty that naturally suggests itself for 
consideration is that of acquisition. The 
serious and systematic collection of docu- 
ments for a specialized public documents 
library was begun but a few years ago. 
The gravity of the undertaking is shown 
by the fact that in the last ten years the 
New York public library has acquired 185,- 
000 pieces of documentary literature. It 
takes no small amount of research to 
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ascertain what checklists and bibliograph- 
ical lists that may be used as checklists 
have been published, and then consider- 
able labor and time to go through them 
and learn where one's library is deficient. 
Many pamphlets, such as the "Experiment 
station record," "Farmers' bulletin" and 
"Monthly weather review," are not later 
published, and, even with the greatest of 
care, some of them will be misplaced or 
lost. There is no provision for the regu- 
lar supply of reports and publications not 
included in the numbered series, and even 
the Superintendent of documents finds it 
hard to procure them for the Documents 
library. The Superintendent of docu- 
ments receives about 500 copies of docu- 
ments for distribution to depository libra- 
ries. If the records in his office show that 
a copy has been mailed to a library, al- 
though a clerk may have failed to send it, 
or may have misdirected it, or it may 
have been lost in the mail, there is no 
warrant in law for its replacement, and 
the unfortunate library will have to buy 
its copy. 

The numerous sources from which docu- 
ments are distributed are very confusing 
and result often in loading down a library 
with duplicates. In the last ten years one 
million duplicates have been returned or 
offered for return to the Superintendent of 
documents by libraries. In one of the re- 
ports of the Superintendent the statement 
is made that, by leaving the entire distri- 
bution of the Tenth census and the Mes- 
sages and papers of the Presidents to the 
Department of the Interior and the Super- 
intendent of documents respectively, dupli- 
cation between members of congress was 
prevented to the extent of 85,000 volumes. 
One of the odd features of this multiplex 
distribution is the sale of the same docu- 
ment at different prices by different agen- 
cies. Congress has attempted a mild re- 
form by providing that any office having 
documents for sale might, if it wished, 
turn them over to the Superintendent of 
documents; only one office has ever 
adopted that suggestion. The very make 
up of government documents furnishes a 



problem for solution. They are so uneven 
in size that many libraries for that reason 
are forced to separate books that natu- 
rally belong together. 

Prior to 1861 the printing and binding 
was done in a very unsystematic manner. 
Many documents were omitted in the bind- 
ing of them, and perhaps no complete set 
of documents exists. The Superintendent 
of documents is now taking the docu- 
ments from several volumes and binding 
together in the hope of securing a perfect 
collection. The title-pages of the earlier 
publications are very defective and in a 
number of cases are entirely missing. 
Titles have been used by offices when they 
had no authority for their employment. 
An instance of this latter is to be found 
in some of the earlier publications of the 
Commissioner of education. It is not un- 
common to find that the binder's title and 
the title-page do not correspond. Some 
title-pages indicate the most flagrant care- 
lessness. There is no excuse for a 
title announcing an "Index to Senate docu- 
ments in fourteen volumes." At present 
the greatest trouble with titles comes 
from their unnecessary elaborateness and 
their frequent changes. It may be useless 
to protest against the repeated exchange 
of powers and duties among existing bu- 
reaus and divisions, or the creation of 
new offices to assume the functions of pre- 
viously existing ones, but it seems to me 
that beyond meeting these changes the 
titles of a particular department should 
be made uniform. It is a little confusing 
to pick up a report of the Land office and 
find as title of the annual report of the 
Commissioner of the General land office 
"Annual reports of the Department of the 
interior," with a sub title "Report of the 
Commissioner of the General land office"; 
and then to later find the bureau edition 
adding to these titles the words "Report 
of the Secretary of the Interior" and con- 
taining instead of 479 pages, as the other 
edition does, 484 pages with an added pre- 
face of cxlvii pages. 

Even the numbers of the reports 
have not been permitted to run along 
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smoothly. The "usual number" of reso- 
lutions, simple and concurrent, are no 
longer printed. This leaves gaps in 
the numbers in the bound volumes of 
House and Senate reports. Mr Ferrell re- 
commended that this hiatus be prevented 
by giving special numbers to these reports. 
When the act of Jan 12, 1895, was passed, 
and no provision was made for the distri- 
bution of House and Senate journals to 
depository libraries, the serial numbers 
were dropped. Beginning, however, with 
the second session of the 55th Congress 
the serials were restored. For years the 
division of volumes into numbers and 
parts has been objected to, but no better 
plan seems to have suggested itself. Mr 
Reinick's objections to classifying govern- 
ment documents by the Dewey system 
would, most of them, it seems to me, ap- 
ply equally to any of the other usual sys- 
tems of classification. The employment 
of the Dewey system, he says, "Would 
break up and scatter series such as the 
Smithsonian miscellaneous collections; (2) 
The same volume contains widely differ- 
ent subject matter; (3) Most people do 
not know the author or title but do know 
the series of public document wanted; (4) 
The number of decimal figures for state 
and municipal documents would be so 
numerous as to be clumsy." 

The arrangement of departmental sets 
by one continuous alphabet, or by depart- 
ments both have serious objections. I see 
no objection, however, to keeping the Gov- 
ernment documents in a collection by 
themselves, especially when the deposi- 
tory is a circulating library. In such a 
library we separate the reference collection 
and the children's books. A special ref- 
erence collection would not, therefore, seem 
so illogical. 

The greatest difficulty in the use 
of Government documents is found in 
indexing and cataloging them. Fault is 
found freely by librarians with nearly 
every bibliographical list, checklist and 
catalog from Greely and Poore to our pres- 
ent Document index and Document catalog. 
Indexes to sets and even to individual vol- 



umes are found defective and inadequate. 
In 1903 Mr Falkner selected the "Con- 
gressional record" as an example and rec- 
ommended that a better subject index be 
made. Mr Ames's "Comprehensive index" 
has been criticized for the same reason, 
"The subject headings," says one writer, 
"leave much to be desired; in fact the ab- 
sence of cross references or any corrella- 
tion of headings reduces the work to a 
mere catch-word title index. There is no 
heading "Bibliography," "Catalogs" or "In- 
dexes," any or all of which might have 
served a useful end." The different indexes 
are made still more difficult to use by lack 
of uniformity, in even such little matters 
as abbreviations Ames and Crandall differ. 
Far more aggravating than the defects of 
the individual lists and catalogs is the con- 
siderable number of them that one must 
go through before being convinced that the 
subject or topic looked for cannot be found. 
Mr Ferrell, in emphasizing this fact that 
there are many catalogs but none complete 
or correct, calls attention to the cost of 
publishing Government documents for the 
first hundred years of our history, and 
shows that though the expenditure amount- 
ed to 100 million dollars the Government 
did not, during all that time, make any 
attempt to publish an analytical catalog. 

Until recently the cataloging of Govern- 
ment documents has been considered chiefly 
with reference to author headings. The al- 
phabetical arrangement of authors widely 
separated kindred material and was un- 
satisfactory in other ways. The contro- 
versy over inversion or non-inversion is 
still undecided. Lately, far more atten- 
tion is being paid to the subject catalog. 
The usual subject headings are frequently 
unsatisfactory. The exceedingly technical 
character of public documents renders it 
difficult to always adapt them to headings 
that were adopted without much considera- 
tion of government literature. As one 
writer remarks, Miss Hasse's "Handbook 
for the cataloguer of the United States 
government publications" will help to sur- 
mount some of these difficulties, and then 
he adds facetiously, it may seem to some 
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of you, but only too tragically true for 
most of us, "if you have the cataloger." 

A few nights ago I noticed a paragraph 
by Mr Roden. It was a psalm of rejoicing 
after a period of long suffering, "Only 
within the last few months have we been 
rouchsafed a glimpse of the promised land 
in the printed cards for the current docu- 
ments henceforth to be issued by the Docu- 
ment office in Washington, after a full 
forty years wandering in the wilderness 
which, unaided, we found ourselves so sad- 
ly unable to subdue." These words of tri- 
umph seem now to be surrounded by an 
atmosphere of mingled pathos and humor, 
for, hardly had they been uttered when 
the Document office, more cruel than the 
Amorites and the Canaanites, rudely 
thrust the singer back into his wilderness 
of despair. The cards that the Superin- 
tendent began to issue in full sets were 
found to be too expensive and the office 
could not sell them without the authoriza- 
tion of Congress. The government owes it 
to the depositories to furnish them with an 
ample supply of catalog cards. The money 
that is being spent by libraries in caring 
for public documents is a very considerable 
sum. Miss Hasse has calculated that at 
the rate estimated by the Superintendent 
of documents as the cost of properly cata- 
loging these publications, if there are only 
fifty depositories whose collections run 
back to 1817, they should have expended 
in cataloging alone seven and one quarter 
millions of dollars. To this must be added 
the cost of cataloging in the more recently 
created depositories. To this we must 
further add the expense of shelving, clean- 
ing, binding and attendants' salaries. The 
shelf room is no inconsiderable item, it 
takes each year 96 feet of shelving to hold 
a depository's supply of documents. 

The only way to remedy many of the 
evils above enumerated is to revolutionize 
the government publishing and distributing 
systems. The continued pressure of all the 
libraries in the country brought to bear on 
the Senators and Representatives might 
in the course of many years accomplish 
this. The Document office should be made 



the sole publisher of all the government 
works, with power to determine the size 
of the volumes, what shall be put in each 
volume, the system of paging and indexing, 
the numbering of documents and serials, 
the title pages and binders' title and, in 
short, every detail concerning the physical 
make-up of all these books. If this change 
could be made the saving to the govern- 
ment would be enormous. There would no 
longer be need of separate sheep and cloth 
sets, but could be one cloth edition. Ma- 
terial that is now repeated in three or even 
four different places would then be printed 
once, thus, by reducing the bulk of the 
documents, saving money both for the 
government and the depository. The Su- 
perintendent of documents should be made 
the only distributing agent for Govern- 
ment publications and thus prevent indi- 
viduals and libraries from being burdened 
with duplicates as they now so freauently 
are. 

If no great change can be made in the 
present method of publication, we should 
make a united effort to secure for the Su- 
perintendent of documents the authority 
to have a given report, document, etc., 
printed but once. It would be a decided 
improvement if the volumes of Documents 
were each paged continuously and provided 
with a table of contents indicating on 
which page each document could be found. 
If this cannot be done, then the document 
number should be printed on each page as 
was formerly the practice. 

A hand-book of Government documents, 
printed by the government, would be of 
great assistance. It should contain a brief 
historical sketch of the various depart- 
ments, bureaus, divisions, offices, commis- 
sions, etc., together with a list of their 
present powers and duties; a digest of the 
several reports of the Superintendents of 
documents; a digest of the reports of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Public documents; 
a digest of the best magazine articles on 
the subject; a digest of such articles as 
Mr Lane's "Aids in the use of Govern- 
ment publications" and Mr Wyer's "U. S. 
Government documents;" all rules for cata- 
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loging that are departures from the usually- 
accepted rules for general cataloging; a list 
of subject headings and other Information 
that would seem to be necessary. Some 
lesser reforms, but all beneficial, would be 
to make the books more uniform in size; 
to bind together, as far as possible, only 
kindred subjects; to abandon the practice 
of dividing a title into volumes, these vol- 
umes into parts and the parts into vol- 
umes; to mark plainly as such all circulars 
of information or any other sheets that are 
not intended to be kept permanently, and 
to print "Not likely to be published In 
any other form" on all pamphlets that are 
not usually contained in other publications. 
We should endeavor to secure from the 
Superintendent of documents the authority, 
when a document sent to a depository has 
miscarried, to replace the lost copy. I 
hope that the Superintendent of documents 
will not be unmindful of his promise to 
hasten the publication of a new check-list. 
The great work, however, that the deposi- 
tories should take hold of as a united body 
Is the securing from the government the 
means of cataloging their collections. Mr 
Ferrell recently reported that he had already 
collected data for nearly 4,000 documents, 
covering the period from 1789-1905, and that 
In the course of six years at a cost of about 
$27,000 per year he could complete an "Ana- 
lytical dictionary catalog of all Government 
publications, 1789-1893," and a "Topical in- 
dex to the proceedings and debates in Con- 
gress, 1789-1905." In spite of the cost, the 
publication of these works should be un- 
dertaken. Either this should be done or a 
card section should be created in the Docu- 
ment office to supply catalog cards in suffi- 
cient numbers to every depository library. 
At the very least cards should be supplied 
by the Superintendent for all current docu- 
ments. We should assist him in securing 
the authority from Congress to issue cards 
in sufficient numbers and if necessary 
charge for them. I believe that most, de- 
pository libraries would realize that it 
would be cheaper to buy the cards than to 
try to do their own cataloging unaided. It 
would be impossible in a 15 minute paper to 



do more than touch lightly on the various 
phases of the document problem and I have, 
therefore, considered the subject without 
technical intricacy or detail. 

A paper was next read by Mr WILLAED 
AUSTEN, of Cornell university library, on 

CONGRESSIONAL BILLS AND RE- 
PORTS IN LIBRARIES 

I come to you to-day with the thought of 
getting into our program what seems to be 
a new idea in connection with Govern- 
ment documents that it may take root here. 
It is hard for one who comes from a library 
where the Government documents are so 
much used as they are with us to realize 
what a burden Government documents are 
to most libraries. And yet one must be 
convinced after all one hears that that is 
the case. To be sure, Government docu- 
ments, even with us, are not used as 
much as they might be, for unfortunately 
there is but one Miss Hasse — there are no 
duplicates — we don't have a copy, and we 
can't do the work which she is able to do 
in her field. One of the thoughts that un- 
derlies her paper with reference to the need 
of documents, struck me with great force, 
and that is for those librarians that really 
have need for them to be able to buy them, 
and therefore to be able to use them just 
as they wish to without the restriction of 
their being the property of the government 
of the United States. When the Superin- 
tendent of documents began to send forth 
the documents with the words "Property of 
the U. S. government" stamped thereon, 
intending thereby to restrict their use to 
within the library, it struck consternation 
to us and to our users. We said, "We can't 
do this, it is going to interfere with the 
best use of the Government documents." 
Not that we wanted to circulate them in 
the way that we would novels. There was no 
very pressing demand on the part of fresh- 
men to take them home under their arms 
for Sunday reading, but one of the greatest 
uses that we make of the Government docu- 
ments is made in the laboratory of econo- 
mic and social sciences, and that is out 
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of our library. Unfortunately, our library 
isn't large enough to contain all the de- 
partments that use our books. To be sure, 
it is not more than an eighth or a quarter 
of a mile away from the library, but we 
were not sure that we were allowed to use 
them in that way, so we asked Mr Post for 
a ruling on this, and with Mr Post's gen- 
erosity he held that that was a perfectly 
proper use. I was glad when he extended 
the use of Government documents to such 
use as is made of other reference books, 
for I believe in being very generous with 
reference books, and while I wouldn't allow 
a volume of our "Encyclopaedia Britannica" 
to go out to remain two weeks, I would 
if the occasion arose, allow it to go out 
to remain over night, or over Sunday, and 
I shall be glad to do that with Government 
documents. Now, in spite of the fact that 
documents are not used, not wanted, it 
devolves upon me to ask for more than we 
get. There is one class of Government 
documents, the bills and resolutions, which 
libraries do not get. So far as my informa- 
tion goes, but three libraries in the United 
States get these: the Congressional library, 
of course, and the John Crerar and the 
New York public in exchange. For many 
years I for one, and it seems that others 
also, have felt the need of copies of the 
bills and resolutions that were being dis- 
cussed before Congress. The law did not 
provide for their distribution and we felt 
helpless. We didn't know that there was 
any way to get them, and so the matter 
had gone by without much consideration. 
In discussing this matter with the men who 
are most likely to use them, with us, I 
found a condition which made me some- 
what ashamed. In talking with Professor 
Jenks, whom many of you know and who 
is a Government official to a certain ex- 
tent, and who has occasion to use this 
material, he said, "1 have been using those 
for years." I asked, "How did you get 
them?" "I sent to Washington and got 
them." In talking to Director Bailey, of 
our Agricultural department, who likewise 
has occasion to use this material, he like- 
wise said, "Of course, I knew the library 



didn't have these things, and therefore 1 
send to Washington or go to Washington 
and get them." Many students who had 
been required to do certain work which 
required these things, did likewise. I was 
ashamed, because here was something 
which the library ought to have supplied 
to the people who were taking all this ex- 
tra effort to get the material themselves. 
This matter, as you know, first came very 
prominently to public notice and to onr 
notice as librarians through a communica- 
tion to the "Library Journal" by Dr 
Thwaites. I had some correspondence with 
Dr Thwaites, and he sent me this letter, 
which is a contribution to the need for this 
material, and which I will read to you at 
this time: 

Madison, Wis., April 13, 1907. 
Wlllard Austen, Esq. 

Ithaca, New York. 

My dear Mr Austen: I have your favor of the 
10th. There is such a constant demand in our 
library for the general bills and resolutions of 
Congress, which are referred to in the "Con- 
gressional globe," but are not given, that last 
December I took up the matter with our Sena- 
tor Spooner. The Senator conferred with the 
Senate Committee on printing, bnt could get 
nothing out of them further than the fact that 
propositions to furnish these to libraries had 
"been before the committee previous to this, 
but that nothing had been done about them." 

The Senator then took up the matter with the 
Librarian of Congress, who corresponded with 
me directly about it, and a good many letters 
have passed between us since that date. It 
appears that there Is no provision of law by 
which the bills and resolutions of Congress can 
be obtained by any library except by courtesy 
of some member of Congress, who will take 
the trouble to send to the document room for 
them and forward them under his frank. 

The Library of Congress receives by law five 
copies of each bill and resolution. Three of 
these it retains for its own use; the two re- 
maining sets, or rather, a selection from them 
of such as are of public interest, are sent to 
the John Crerar library and the New YoTk 
public library on exchange account — an arrange- 
ment made in 1901. David Thompson, Chief of 
the Division of documents in the Library of 
Congress, writes: "The great bulk of the series 
of bills for each congress consists of private 
bills, to grant or increase pensions, for the 
relief of various persons, to correct military or 
naval records, etc. which only are of Interest to 
the beneficiary. The public bills are relatively 
few, and there Is a growing public Interest 
In them. I think it is desirable that they 
should be numbered in a separate series, dis- 
tributed to libraries, and' offered for .subscrip- 
tion to individuals as in Great Britain." 

It appears that it takes a great deal of time 
at the Library of Congress to select the bills 
and resolutions of general Interest from those 
of special character. 

My thought is that at the next session we 
might induce Congress to pass a resolution 
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authorizing the Library of Congress to send 
these selected bills and resolutions to subscrib- 
ing libraries who are already depositaries of 
public documents. I gathered from Dr Putnam, 
although he does not directly Bay so, that he 
would be favorable to such an arrangement. 

Very few of the depositary libraries really 
need this material. In our part of the country, 
at least, many of these depositaries practically 
waste their public documents and do not know 
what to do with them. In Wisconsin there ar« 
but two libraries — the Milwaukee public and 
our own — that can properly use the bills and 
resolutions aforesaid. When I say "our library," 
I include, of course, the State university library, 
as in our scheme of differentiation we look after 
the public document side and the University 
does not. It is quite probable that not to ex- 
ceed thirty of the largest reference libraries in 
the country would care to subscribe for this 
material. It would be a very good way of sift- 
ing out, for this purpose, the unimportant de- 
positary libraries. 

This is the extent to which the correspondence 
has gone, so far as I am concerned. I had 
intended to interest Senator La Follette in the 
matter previous to the winter session, and one 
or two Congressmen from Wisconsin who might 
be particularly concerned in our behalf. 

This matter might well come up and be 
threshed out as fully as possible at the pro- 
posed conference relative to public documents, 
to be held at Asheville. I am exceedingly sorry 
that I cannot be present, as I spend the sum- 
mer in Europe. However, we all have a com- 
mon interest in this matter, and I feel quite 
sure that it will be looked after very thoroughly 
by those of you who are present. 
Yours very cordially, 

E. G. THWAITES, Sec. and Supt. 

Then another brief letter with reference 

to this matter I have from Mr Herbert 

. Putnam, that throws a little additional 

light. He says: 

April 18, 1907. 
Dear Mr Austen: 

I cannot answer your inquiry of the 16th bet- 
ter than by enclosing to you a copy of part of 
a letter which I addressed to Senator Spooner 
on February 12th, in answer to inquiry from 
him as to what might be done. 

I am a little puzzled by your understanding 
from Dr Thwaites that the Library of Congress 
could undertake to distribute the material to 
subscribing libraries. If the material is to be 
selected by or within the Library of Congress, 
the distribution could be made from here, but 
if the selection is to be outside and upon a 
subscription basis, the distribution would, of 
course, be naturally made outside, and I should 
question whether we could with propriety as- 
sume it. 

I have not, however, given any special con- 
sideration to the questions involved, nor shall I 
be able to at present, as I am going abroad next 
week and shall not be at the Conference at 
Asheville. If, however, the question be dis- 
cussed at Asheville, and methods proposed, I 
should be interested later to aid in further con- 
sideration of them and in the actual conduct 
of the work, in so far as the opportunity may 
seem open to this Library, to cooperate. 
Faithfully yours, 

HERBERT PUTNAM, 
Mr Willard Austen, "l»»rtaii of Congress. 

Ref. Librarian, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 



The letter from Senator Spooner I will 
just read in order to get before you as 
much as we are able at this time of what 
has been done thus far. This Is the let- 
ter to Senator Spooner from Mr Putnam: 

February 12, 1907. 
My dear Senator Spooner: 

You referred to me yesterday a note received 
by you from Dr R. G. Thwaites of the State 
historical society of Wisconsin. He asks 
whether there could be any arrangement by 
which the principal libraries of the country 
could be supplied with a full set of the bills 
and resolutions of the Senate and House as 
they are printed from time to time. You ask 
whether I know of any way in which this desire 
could be gratified. The following suggest them- 
selves: 

(a) These documents might be by resolution 
added to the list of government publications 
now, under act of 1895, supplied to the deposi- 
tory libraries. 

The objection to this course would be that 
among the depository libraries (over 500 in num- 
ber) there are few indeed which could handle 
or accommodate these documents conveniently 
or put them to good use. 

(b) A joint resolution might provide for the 
distribution of a full set to every State library 
In the United States. 

This would not in every state place the set 
in the largest library or perhaps the one most 
anxious to receive it. In New York state, for 
instance, it would omit the great libraries of 
New York City, in favor of the State library at 
Albany; in Illinois, it would place the set at 
Springfield instead of at Chicago; in Wisconsin, 
it would place the set at Madison, but at the 
State library Instead of the Library for which 
Dr Thwaites particularly speaks. 

On the other hand, it is as they may interest 
legislators or the students of pending or pro- 
jected legislation that the bills and resolutions 
would be useful, and while it Is true that many, 
perhaps the majority, of the state libraries in 
this country, would not put them to the maxi- 
mum use of which they are capable, yet it is 
those libraries which in their functions are 
logically the proper custodians of such material. 

(c) A third course might be to authorize the 
Superintendent of Documents to supply the doc- 
uments, as he would supply ordinary public doc- 
uments, at prices fixed as are those of ordinary 
documents, that is, cost plus ten percentum. A 
library such as the Wisconsin historical society 
could then become a subscriber to the full set. 

Or (d) there might be a free distribution to 
state libraries with a provision for sale to other 
libraries. 

I think that the number of documents in 
the course of a session of Congress may not be 
appreciated by your correspondent; nor the com- 
paratively small percentage among them of bills 
or resolutions of scientific or permanent Interest. 
Very respectfully, 

HERBERT PUTNAM, 
„ , . _ „ Librarian of Congress 

Hon. John C. Spooner 

United States Senate. 

Just one communication more. I made 
bold to write to Mr Thompson, of the Di- 
vision of documents of the Library of Con- 
gress, with reference to the amount of space 
which these documents took up. He says: 
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Washington, D. C, April 25, 1907. 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to query as to how many public 
bills there are, I am afraid that the only answer 
I can send to your query would be the equivalent 
of "solvitur ambulando," that is to say, the 
number of public bills of general interest would 
hare to be counted In the indexes to the Con- 
gressional record for a whole session. I bar* 
absolutely no data by which I could form an es- 
timate. The whole collection of bills, both pri- 
vate and public, House and Senate, of the 58th 
Congress occupies, when bound, about 15 feet 
of shelves. I imagine that at least half of thta 
bulk consists of private bills, perhaps more. 

It seems to me that it would be a great ad- 
vantage from every point of view to number 
the two classes separately, just in the same 
manner as they are numbered after they be- 
come laws, that it: as public and private acts. 
It would then be a small matter to print a 
larger edition of the public bills and oifer them 
for subscription to individuals or libraries. 
Bound collections of the public bills might be 
sent at the end of each congress to the larger 
depository libraries. It would be an embarrass- 
ment to send such a collection to the smaller 
depositories. 

Very truly yours, 

J. DAVID THOMPSON, 

Chief, Division of Documents. 
Mr Willard Austen, 

Cornell University Library, 
Ithaca, New York. 

That brings out the fact that of course 
few libraries, and we would be among 
them, would care for anything more than 
the public bills. The great number of 
private bills are, of course, not sent to any 
one else except those directly concerned, 
and on the estimate given by Mr Thompson 
the public bills will only consume about 
three feet of space, which is not a great 
deal for what it would give us for our use 
of this material. There have been other 
suggestions besides these which have come 
out as to methods to get this material, but 
it is not worth while to say more to-day 
in regard to it. The principal thing which 
it seems to me ought to be done at this 
time is to make this a matter for our own 
Public documents committee to take in 
hand, and we have the assurances of a 
good many influential people who would 
help us to put the matter before Congress 
in order that we might get it in shape to 
accomplish our purpose. Prof. Jenks said 
to me, "I will do anything I can to help 
you," and Prof. Jenks is a man who has 
real weight with a great many men in Con- 
gress, and I feel that we have no cause for 
discouragement or no reason to expect 
other than that we shall be able to get 



this material which at least some of us 
have felt is so indispensable to the work 
of a reference library, that is doing th« 
work that we are trying to do. 

There was then read by title a paper by 
C. H. BROWN, of the John Crerar library, 
entitled 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS IN TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIES 

In its collections of public documents a 
large technical library is to some extent 
on the same basis as the larger public 
libraries. Both, as distinct from the 
smaller libraries, need all the public docu- 
ments; furthermore both need duplicate 
copies of such sets as the Census report, 
Bureau of education report, Mineral re- 
sources and Smithsonian report. It is a 
mistake to apply the same rule of distri- 
bution to all libraries. A distinction 
should be clearly drawn between larger 
libraries in centers of population and 
smaller collections. 

A librarian naturally from his profes- 
sion becomes a critic. He finds fault with 
authors for their statements, with publish- 
ers for their methods, with booksellers, 
and with the public. But he hesitates 
when it comes to finding fault with him- 
self. Yet the doubt continually arises in 
my mind whether we are not falling far 
short of using government publications to 
the best advantage. In one large and well- 
known library, two of the three regular 
attendants at the reference desk did not 
know even the meaning of the serial num- 
ber, much less the method of locating a 
given document. In another equally well- 
known library the reference attendant 
claimed the library did not possess a copy 
of the Smithsonian report; although after 
her attention was called to the fact that 
the library was a depository and there- 
fore must have the volume in its sheep- 
bound set; the report was produced in 
something less than an hour. 

From the standpoint of the reader it is 
a mistake to regard documents as a col- 
lection complete in itself, to be stored in 
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a special room some distance away from 
the main reading room, oftentimes on a 
different floor. This does little harm to 
the reader who knows he wants a govern- 
ment publication, but the case is different 
when he is searching for special informa- 
tion and cares not whether he obtains it 
from public documents or elsewhere. He 
goes to the main reading room, is given 
the regulation books available on his sub- 
ject and is very seldom referred to the 
documents, although they may contain 
the best material on his subject. Docu- 
ments should be considered as much part 
of the resources of the library as its bound 
periodicals. As they are of special value 
for reference use the attendants in the 
main reading room should have a thorough 
knowledge of the indices, the material con- 
tained in the various sets and availability 
of special volumes for special purposes. 

In exercising the privilege of my pro- 
fession, I cannot refrain from a criticism 
of the documents as supplied at present. 
The publication of Department indices, 
after the appearance in 1903 of the valu- 
able "List of publications of the Agricul- 
tural department," was discontinued; the 
cumulative Index of the "Monthly cata- 
logue" has been omitted; the "Document 
Index" is later than ever In reaching us this 
year. If it is worth while spending six mil- 
lions a year in printing the documents, is it 
not worth while to spend a few thousands 
for indices which are essential to make this 
material available for reference? 

The delay in the delivery of public docu- 
ments to libraries has been thoroughly 
discussed. Such publications as Mineral 
resources, Census abstracts, Labor re- 
ports, etc., lose a large proportion of their 
value, by the fact that much of the ma- 
terial Is out of date when the volumes 
reach us. Furthermore the delay Is a con- 
tinual source of complaint and results in 
an increase of individual calls upon the 
Superintendent of documents. Readers 
often reply to the statement that a volume 
has not yet been received: "I can get it 
myself, but did not want to bother my 
congressman." 



I would therefore urge (1) a better 
knowledge by reference librarians, of the 
public documents, including indices, con- 
tents and scope (2) the inclusion of the 
public documents among the available re- 
sources of the library (3) an extension by 
the government of the Indexing so well 
begun and recently abandoned (4) a more 
prompt delivery of public documents to 
libraries. 

The PRESIDENT here resumed the 
Chair and said: The Chair has been 
rather surprised that Mr Austen has not 
included in his paper the consideration of 
an important class of public documents, 
that is, the reports of Committee hearings, 
unless he meant to Include them under 
current reports. They are some of the 
most difficult to get, and even The John 
Crerar library which as you have just 
heard is one of the three libraries getting 
all the bills and reports, does not get the 
reports of the hearings, even where the 
information is not considered confidential. 
We have to apply to each Chairman, and 
very frequently only to find that the edi- 
tion is all exhausted and that we can not 
obtain a copy. 

Mr Ranck has been called away and it 
seems best to take his paper as read. If 
there is no obpection to that procedure, 
and if no one else wishes to speak on the 
general topic of public documents, the 
Fourth General Session is adjourned (at 
1.05 p. m.) 

FIFTH SESSION 
(Ball Room, Battery Park Hotel, Wednes- 
day Morning, May 29th.) 
The fifth general session was called to 
order at 9.30 o'clock by the PRESIDENT 
and the Association at once passed to the 
consideration of reports of committees. 
The Secretary read the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TITLE-PAGES TO PERIODICALS 

As chairman of the Committee on title- 
pages of periodicals, I regret to say that 
the Committee has no report to present at 
this Conference. I wish to assume the re- 
sponsibility myself, exonerating the other 
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members of the Committee, as they had 
reason to expect me to take the initiative 
in any action we might contemplate. 

Still I have made several endeavors, be- 
ginning early in the period intervening be- 
tween conferences, to secure efficient co- 
operation with the Association of periodical 
publishers. That Association has continued 
its Committee of one for conference with 
our Committee. I met this gentleman, Mr 
Joe Chappie, early in the year, and have 
continued in correspondence with him, the 
object being, as a first step, to get the As- 
sociation to join officially with us in the 
issue to all periodical publishers of the 
few canons of proper treatment of periodi- 
cals as to their being bound in volumes, 
agreed to by this Committee and endorsed 
last year by the A. L. A. Mr Chappie 
seems to be favorably impressed with the 
general idea and has taken steps to secure 
action by his Association but, at last ad- 
vices, had not succeeded in putting the 
matter through. Had our present confer- 
ence not been a full month less than a 
year from the one at Narragansett Pier, 
this action, at least, might have been re- 
ported as consummated. It is still my 
opinion that our most hopeful action is 
along this line. For I am persuaded that 
most of the aberrations of which we com- 
plain are due to mere carelessness and 
thoughtlessness on the part of the pub- 
lishers, which might be largely corrected 
if there was, governing these matters, a 
recognized set of rules or principles backed 
by the authority of the Association of peri- 
odical publishers. 

It seems highly desirable that the A. L. A. 
should have a committee on this subject 
for the ensuing year who can be depended 
on to secure, by the means suggested 
above, or otherwise, some definite results. 
W. I. FLETCHER. 

The report wa,s received and placed on 
file. The secretary then read the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY POST 

The Library post committee has not been 
inactive during the current Association 



year, but cannot report progress, much 
less success. It has seemed impossible to 
make any headway with the Postal depart- 
ment until that Department shall have 
found time to get rid of much that is une- 
qual and burdensome and troublesome, and 
which seems to stand directly in the way 
of granting our requests. 

Your Committee was so much impressed 
with this view of the case that early in 
the spring it sent a formal report, to this 
general effect, to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, as its report for the Asheville meet- 
ing — asking to be discharged from further 
duty; and suggesting that a new commit- 
tee be appointed when the way might seem 
somewhat clearer. But the appointment of 
a new Postmaster General, and of a new 
Postal commission, soon after this report 
was filed, seemed to give some little prom- 
ise of better conditions, and the report to 
which reference has just been made was 
withdrawn. 

The entire question was taken up anew 
with the Postmaster General and with the 
new Postal commission, with the result 
that the Secretary of the latter promptly 
informed your Committee that there was 
practically no possibility of its getting a 
hearing, at present at least; and while the 
reply of the Postmaster General was some- 
what more kindly, the outlook seemed no 
better than before. Just at this moment 
came the very serious illness of Mr Bower- 
man, the Washington member of this Com- 
mittee; and it seems best therefore to sim- 
ply report these facts to the Association, 
and renew our suggestion that the matter 
remain entirely in abeyance until there is 
a more hopeful outlook. 
Respectfully, 

JAMES H. OANFIELD. 
W. C. LANE. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LI- 
BRARY ADMINISTRATION 

was submitted in print and placed in the 
hands of all members present. In the ab- 
sence of any member of the Committee the 
following brief statement concerning the 
report and of action desired was made by 
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The SECRETARY: The Report opens 
with a few pages of introduction as to the 
desirability of library economy, but as to 
the great difficulty of determining exactly 
economy in library administration by pro- 
cesses or the cost of each process, as is 
done in factories, for instance, the burden 
of this part of the report being that you 
cannot measure library efficiency nor esti- 
mate the cost of the different processes of 
the work, nor the success of a single de- 
partment, as for example, the circulation 
department, in dollars and cents. It then 
goes on to say that there are certain ques- 
tions propounded in the last six or eight 
pages of the Report that might, if consid- 
ered by the Committee, produce a compara- 
tive statistical report that would be useful 
and helpful in considering economics so far 
as they may be justly weighed and meas- 
ured on that basis. An instructive and 
suggestive list of questions is then submit- 
ted as a basis which it is hoped the Asso- 
ciation will approve for another report by 
the next Committee on Library administra- 
tion. They would take these questions and 
endeavor to get answers to them from se- 
lected libraries, which may reasonably be 
supposed to represent efficient administra- 
tion in these libraries. It is their desire 
that the Association adopt the report and 
that the Council, or Executive board, give 
them the authority to use these questions, 
or such of them as they may wish, as a 
basis for a future report. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Ten copies of their report, including these 
proposed certain forms for annual library 
reports which were approved by the asso- 
ciation and the Committee was continued 
with authority to promulgate those recom- 
mendations. 

Ten copies of their report, including these 
forms, were sent to each of the state library 
commissions and their special attention 
was called to the value of a substantial 
uniformity. Some of the commissions have 
modified the forms previously used by them 



so as to conform to the general outline pro- 
posed. But we are unable to state how far 
such changes have prevailed. It has not 
seemed wise to try to hasten the matter. 

Copies of the above report were also 
sent to 100 prominent libraries and others 
have received copies on request in answer 
to notices in the library periodicals. While 
we cannot expect an identical scheme of 
returns in the future, we may confidently 
hope for a practical uniformity. 

Another point of pressing importance in 
library administration is that of economy 
in service. We can never get beyond the 
necessity of studying the way to secure the 
best results at the least cost. We have 
of late years given so much attention to 
completeness in our library methods and 
the cost of time and money necessary to 
keep up our high standards has become 
so great as to force upon us the question 
whether it pays. We have devised systems 
by which we can answer every possible 
question till we are confronted with the 
other question whether some of these ques- 
tions are worth answering and whether we 
might not be just as happy and far more 
useful if some questions should never be 
answered at all, affording us more time to 
be doing something worth while. It is 
easily possible to defeat our own ends by 
lavishing time and nerve power in per- 
fecting the detail of a catalog card to such 
a degree that the average borrower is con- 
fused more than he is enlightened, and 
henceforth learns to avoid the catalog and 
to find the book for himself. 

This subject of economy is so broad and 
many sided that we hesitate before deciding 
at what point we can lay hold of it to the 
best advantage. If the library were a fac- 
tory we could inquire into the cost and 
market price of the product and find out 
the cost of each process entering into 
production. We could then compare 
processes and learn where to economize. 
But who will tell us the market 
value of the library product? indeed 
it is not so easy to determine just what 
the library product is. The gains are 
large but they defy expression in dollars 
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and cents. The dividends are real but not 
to be computed in terms of the market. 

Sometimes while we are trying to figure 
out something to show results, we seize 
upon almost the only thing we can really 
count and proceed to test a library by ita 
circulation. We do it simply because there 
is nothing else which we can so easily com- 
pute. We know positively that just so 
many books passed over the counter and 
were carried out at the door and in due 
time were brought back. Probably they 
were read, at least in part, though we do 
not know. We also know how much the 
library establishment cost for a year while 
this circulation was going on and how 
many persons were paid for the service. By 
comparing these known items we conclude 
that it cost the library just so much to 
circulate a book or that the library sent 
out so many thousand books for each per- 
son on its staff; and, if one library circu- 
lates 18.000 books for each employee and 
another only 6,000, we proceed to infer that 
one library is 3 times more economical 
than the other; which may or may not be 
true. That is the factory method. But 
economy in the library cannot be deter- 
mined by simple division of items like 
these. If one library is much larger than 
the other, if one is surrounded by city 
conditions and the other is not, and, above 
all, if the atmosphere of one library is 
such as to promote and encourage serious 
work while the other develops frivolity and 
exploits the latest sensation, the library 
with the largest circulation may be the 
most wasteful of public money. The prod- 
uct is not shown by the number of books 
circulated alone, but the quality of the 
books, their adaptation to their purpose 
and the use that is made of them enter also 
into the account and the library work that 
is so done as to secure the best quality, 
fitness and use may be far more economi- 
cal than that which piles up double the 
circulation. Quality is more than quantity. 
Reference use of books must also be con- 
sidered in connection with this inquiry 
as at once one of the most satisfactory 
and most expensive forms of activity if 



properly carried on, but one with which 
no false idea of economy should be allowed 
to interfere. 

Aid rendered by the library to an inven- 
tor, manufacturer or scholar may be of 
incalculable value. A recent library report 
calls attention to the saving of an item 
of $20,000 by a building contractor through 
information obtained in the public library 
on the subpect of hydrostatics and also to 
the library's supply of specific data used 
in the settlement of a serious labor dispute. 
The very impulses given to children in the 
direction of more intelligent study and of 
finer living are a public asset far beyond 
the statistical column. 

The true library product is found in the 
contact of mind with mind. 

When the word of the right book com- 
ing from some master mind touches the 
intellect, the feeling, the will of the reader 
and enters into the new life to inform, to 
mould and develop it, there is the library 
product and it is above price. The library 
is not a factory and the attempt to manage 
it as if it were and to test it by circula- 
tion which is only one of a number of 
necessary and partial processes is certain 
to injure the quality of the work. There 
is many a library which would be more 
useful and give better returns on the public 
outlay if it circulated fewer books and bet- 
ter ones. 

But it does not by any means follow that 
with these spiritual and intangible results 
in view the claims of economy are to be 
ignored. The hard fact remains that we 
each have a certain very limited sum of 
money with which to pursue our high aims 
and we must make the most of it. The 
root of economy lies in a clear recognition 
and definite statement of the library pur- 
pose and the test of every process will be 
found in the degree and extent of its con- 
tribution to that purpose, which will not 
always be ascertained by counting, but 
also by weighing and tasting its quality. 

Commercial and industrial rules will not 
wholly serve us because our product is not 
of a material sort. The comparison of one 
department of library work with another or 
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an attempt to fix the relative value of pro- 
cesses will not help us much, because each 
one depends upon the rest. The cost of 
buying and of cataloging is part of the 
cost of lending. No one process can de- 
teriorate without injury to all; but every 
process must be shorn of superfluous refine- 
ments, taking care that the loss of any 
item does not affect the quality or extent 
of the final result. We need to mark the 
essential thing in each process and learn 
to hit that mark in the simplest way and 
the shortest time. We shall also find that 
things essential to one library are not es- 
sential to another. The answer to the 
question, Does it pay? is not altogether in 
figures, but we ought to be able to show 
that each thing we do, the way in which 
we do it, the time we give to it and the 
money it costs are justified by its effect 
In promoting our main purpose. And 
here we can and ought to help one 
another. 

Your Committee accordingly offers the 
following schedule of questions bearing 
upon matters of economy in various de- 
partments of library work, with a view of 
obtaining the results of experience and ex- 
pressions of opinion from those most com- 
petent to advise. If these questions are 
approved by the association and by the 
committee of another year, they may be 
sent to representative libraries throughout 
the country and the returns will be availa- 
ble at the next annual meeting. 

These returns should furnish to the asso- 
ciation a body of valuable material which, 
when duly considered and summarized, will 
enable us to make the time and money at 
our disposal still more productive. A com- 
parison of the practice of many libraries 
and of the views of those who manage 
them will establish a recognized concen- 
sus of opinion in the direction of a better 
economy. 

Economy Questions for Libraries 

GENERAL 

Name of library 

Post office 

Population of city or village 

Number of bound volumes In library 



USE 
Circulation of books for last year reported 
reckoned according to A. L. A. rules* 
fiction 

Juvenile books 
Reference use of books 

how reckoned 
Number of books sent to schools or in travel- 
ing libraries. 
Other library activities 

COST 

Total cost of library for the last year, not in- 
cluding rent 

COST OF BOOKS 
Money spent for books for the year 
reference books 
fiction 

Juvenile books 
magazines 
binding 
What proportion of worn books are rebound? 
Does it pay to use the best binding for all 

books? 
Have you tried new books specially bound 

for the library? 
What saving is effected? 

COST OF SERVICE 

Number of persons employed 

Total of salaries 

What vacations are allowed? 

What allowance for sick leave with pay? 

What time for attending library meetings? 

What expenses for attending library meet- 
ings paid? 

How many hours per week required of each? 

How many evenings per week required of 
each? 

What arrangements, if any, for Sunday work? 

APPRENTICES 

Do you take apprentices? Does it pay? 
ACCESSION 

Do you keep an accession book? 

If so, what items do you fill in? 

Which of these have actually proved useful? 

If no accession book, what records take its 
place ? 

Have you saved by doing away with the 
book? 

Do you keep a record of withdrawals? 

With what fulness of entry? 



•RULES FOR COUNTING CIRCULATION 

1. The circulation shall be accurately record- 
ed each day, counting one for each lending of a 
bound volume for home use. 

2. Renewal of a book under library rules at 
or near the end of regular terms of issue may 
also be counted, but no Increase shall be made 
because books are read by others or for any 
other reason. 

3. Books lent directly through delivery sta- 
tions and branches will be Included, but the 
circulation from collections of books sent to 
schools or elsewhere for distribution will not 
be included. A separate statement of such trav- 
eling libraries will be made. 

4. Books lent for pay may be Included In the 
circulation, but must also be reported separately. 

In these rules there is no intent to determine 
the policy of any library as to the manner or 
terms of circulation, but only to place the 
count on a uniform basis which will render 
comparison possible. 
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SHELF LIST 
Do you keep a shelf list on cards or on 

sheets? 
What Items are given and In what fulness? 
Have you found them all necessary? 
If not, specify unnecessary items 
If shelf list is on sheets, how much time per 

year Is spent in rewriting? 
What advantages in the sheet form make up 

for time spent in re-writing? 

CATALOG 

With what fulness is author's name written? 
Have you found it to pay to hunt up au- 
thor's full name and dates? 
How full Imprint do you give for 

(1) fiction 

(2) non-flction 

Have you found all these items useful? 

If not, which would you drop? 

Have you ascertained the average cost of 

cataloging a book? 
How much do you reckon it to be? 
Does this include classifying it? 
Do you find close classification desirable? 
Does it pay to make many analytics? 
What per cent of new books are fiction and 

unclassified biography ? 
Do you use Library of Congress cards? 
What is the estimated saving in materials 

and time resulting from the use of printed 

cards? 
Where do you buy supplies? 
What can you save by doing so? 
Do yon print a catalog? How often? Does 

it pay? 
Do you print selected lists? 

BULLETINS 

Do you print a monthly or quarterly bulletin 
of additions? 

Does this include special subject lists? 

How many copies are Issued? 

At what cost per Issue? 

Do special lists lead to a marked increase in 
the use of the books listed? 
CALL NUMBERS FOB FICTION 

Do you assign call numbers to fiction? 

If not, how are the books charged? 

Is time lost through want of call numbers 
which might offset time saved by not being 
obliged to find numbers and mark and re- 
mark books? 

In marking call numbers on the backs of 
books what do you find to be the most 
satisfactory and economical method? 

LOAN SYSTEM 

What registration records do you keep? 

Is a guarantor required? 

If so, how many guarantors have been called 
on to make good a loss in the past year? 

How many have done so? 

How many borrowers are now registered? 

How many or what per cent of these have 
taken a book in the past year? 

Have you any satisfactory method of keep- 
ing a live record of borrowers? 

Do you re-register borrowers at stated periods? 
H«w often? 

What advantage makes up for the labor re- 
quired and the annoyance to borrowers? 

Do you use printed call slips? Why? 

What income do you receive from fines? 

What Is the charge per day for detention? 

Do you exact any penalty other than fines 
for detention or injury? 

How many days do you wait before sending 
notice that a book Is due? 

Could not a saving in cost of service be made 
by lengthening this period? 



Is there any reason for not extending the 
time? 

OPEN SHELVES 
Have the public free access to the shelves? 
Does free access decrease or increase the cost 

of service? How much? 
Does free access modify the form or fulness 

of the catalog? 
In what particulars? 
How far is cost to the library increased by 

theft? 

WORK WITH SCHOOLS 
Do you send libraries into the schools? 
Do you plate, pocket and label these books? 
How do you charge them? 
What record, if any, of their use is kept? 

INVENTORY 

Do you take inventory? How often? 

Need it be taken so often? 

Is not the loss of needed books discovered 
in other ways? 

Is it important to find out quickly about 
unimportant books? 

How many books were missed at the last in- 
ventory? 

REPORT 
Do yon issue a printed annual report? 
How many copies are printed? 
What is the cost of each issue? 
Is such a report necessary in its present 

fulness? 
Does it include city statistics to make the 

report more intelligible? 
Does it Include items which have no real 

significance? 
Could the money be used to better purpose 

by printing several small reading lists? 
If your library is small would not a column 

in the newspaper answer every purpose? 
Do you print a list of all gifts for the year? 

Why? 

LABOR AND TIME SAVING DEVICES 
To what extent do you use labor and time 
saving devices and business methods, such 
as vertical filing system for bills, letters, 
etc., duplicating processes for records, lists, 
etc. (rapid roller copier, mimeograph, card 
duplicator, etc.) house telephone and tel- 
ephone service for borrowers? 

ADVERTISING 
How much do you spend for publicity in- 
cluding printing of bulletins and lists? 
What value do you place on this work? 
Please add any other suggestions of economy 
or remarks under each of the above heads or at 
the end. 

W. R. EASTMAN, 
CORNELIA MARVIN, 
H. C. WELLMAN, 

Committee. 

The PRESIDENT: The Report of the 
Committee on Library administration has 
been placed before you in print, and un- 
less objection is made, or some one wishes 
to speak on questions of detail of the Re- 
port or on the suggestions involved, it will 
stand as accepted, and will be referred to 
the Executive board. 

We now resume the consideration of 
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the topic of yesterday morning, the use 
of technical books. The first paper is that 
of Mr C. H. BROWN, Reference librarian 
of The John Crerar library, and in Mr 
Brown's absence the paper will be read 
by Mr P. L. Windsor. 

USE OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
BOOKS 

There are various phases of the use of 
scientific and technical books which have 
been discussed frequently and ably. We 
have heard of technical books in the small 
library, technical books for the working- 
man and even of scientific books in the 
children's room. But there are other uses 
which have been for the most part either 
neglected or discussed from one stand- 
point only. Some attention should be de- 
voted to such subjects as the value of 
technical books for the more serious refer- 
ence inquiries, the use of technical books 
as tools by the manufacturer, the journal- 
ist and the delegate of a labor union; the 
need of not only the latest but also the 
earlier editions in a large library, and the 
interrelation of the pure, the applied and 
the social sciences from the point of view 
of those who use a library. These are 
the topics which I would call to your 
notice. 

In an editorial in the "Independent" of 
June 15th, 1905, we find the following 
statements: "Public libraries are useful 
to the women and children but not so 
much so to the men. . . . The number 
of men who take books out of the town 
library or go to it for reference is very 
small. There are two reasons for this: 
first, the men have come to think 
that there is nothing in the library for 
them, and, second, they are usually right 
in thinking so. Women use books as 
playthings; men as tools." At the time 
this issue of the "Independent" was re- 
ceived at the John Crerar library, there 
were 48 men, 2 women and no children in 
its reading room, notwithstanding the fact 
that the library has in its collection 12 
shelves of cook-books and 30 shelves on 
domestic economy. Later we found that 



one of the two women was seeking infor- 
mation for her husband. 

In spite of collections on such subjects 
as market gardening, bee-keeping, French 
poodles and costume, the use of a technical 
collection by women and children is very 
small. A technical library is primarily a 
library for men. Its books are of value 
not only to the engineer, the contractor 
and the mechanic; they are serviceable 
almost equally to the politician, the jour- 
nalist, the lawyer and the college student; 
furthermore the value of a public library 
is not limited to the services rendered its 
visitors directly. All readers of books, 
magazines and newspapers are to some 
extent indebted to the library for the infor- 
mation given them. Take as a single ex- 
ample a recent Sunday issue of a Chicago 
daily of which nearly 2 pages were filled 
with material obtained directly from the 
public libraries of the city. The subjects 
varied from the use of cement in farm 
building, the latest developments in popu- 
lar science, to photographs of buildings 
damaged by earthquakes, answers to cor- 
respondents, cooking recipes, and horo- 
scopes. One Chicago journalist spends 
nearly all of her time in the public libra- 
ries of the city; other reporters use them 
continually for reference. It is true that 
the articles do not always reflect credit 
on the source, and that in some cases we 
cannot find the desired picture of the most 
beautiful woman in the United States, or 
the kind of pistols used by victims of "de- 
mentia Americana;" still it is to be as- 
sumed that the "Independent" did not re- 
fer to such material. 

The use of libraries by city officials is 
fully as varied as that by newspapers. 
The library enables a Telephone commis- 
sion not only to ascertain the capitaliza- 
tion of local companies and the excessive 
dividends, but also to study the increase 
or decrease in cost of materials as related 
to rates. Municipal ownership advocates 
call upon the library for material upon the 
much disputed question of the economy 
of municipal ownership; and for informa- 
tion as to the value of plants and the cost 



